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Lectures. 


ECTURES ON BEHALF OF BELGIAN 
LEGATION RELIEF FUND 
The Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.B. F.S.A., is prepared to give 
either of the two following LANTERN LEC TURES a on behalf 
of the Belgians, provided that at least 5/. is guaranteed to the above 
Fuo 


(a) on DESOLATED CITY OF LOUVAIN, and other Atrocities 


in Belg 
by eae OAT HEDRAL OF RHEIMS, and other Destructive 


Outrages by the Germans in France 
A few dates are VACANT in FEBRUARY. Travelling expenses. 
13, Longton Avenue, Sydenham, 8.E. 


Nive eco OF LONDON.—A COURSE of 





FIVE LEC ruLe op Sm ART’ will be enn 4 
Mons. CAMILLE UPEY (of Rope at ONIVERSIT 
COLLEGE, GOWER Breet cET, Fw. Cc 5.30 p.m., on THURS SDAYS, 


beginning on JANUARY 21. “Admission pon by ticket. 


HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 








Soricties. 


Rear HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
ORDINARY MEFTING of the SOCIETY will be held on 
rau URSDAY, January 21, 1915, at 5P.m., at 22, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
We. ee Ti GW. PROT THERO, F.B.A.. 0 .8., 


HE C. OF THE GERMAN HOsTILI- 
Tee IN 1 ona. FROM THE HisToRiaN $ POINT OF VIEW.’ 
H. E. DEN, Hon. Secretary. 


The Rooms of the Society are now a pote 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


(us ® FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
ne et ~  wuclae a, _ will Ae Ag eneres 

O anuary 
COLLEGE 4 Paper, se titled * Oo PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHNv- 


P.M. when a 
ll be Tedd Mr. A. M. non. 
Ley.’ wi r oy Mr. MILER, 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inv, W.C. yet 11, 1915. 











Exhibitions. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
ws RELIEF EXHIBITION 
in aid of the 
RED CROSS and ST. JOHN AMBULANCE SOCIETY 
and the 

ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

Daily 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. Admission 2s. Season Ticket 53 








Gdurational. 
PNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
STRAND, W.C. 

mane Paquisres OF ARTS AND &C rence and the DEPART-. 

NT OF DIV eS have now been TRANSFERRED from 

Kavi ens Squa hey 0 KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND. 

E 8c. [ENCE DEPARTMENT will —- in Kensingt 





Y BADON AND GUISELEY SECONDARY 


a, (1) as soon as aaa, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 
pees 2 subjects, History and English ; bsidi El 
Latin. Degree in History and experience in “teaching 
essential. ‘= 1202. to 1351. per annum, to q 
and experience. 
(2) To commence duties next Term (APRIL 20), an ASSISTANT 
MASTER. Principal subject, $ y, Physics and 
} een Ability to rod Swimming a os eae A good 
Degree in penance and experience in | teaching essential. Salary 
1201. to 1501. per annum to and experience. 
) 4 of aenliontion may be obtained. by forwarding a stamped 
addressed envelope to M. RENNARD, G peer, B eds. 
Applications must be received for (1) ont DIATELY, for (2) not 
later than FEBRUARY 8 next. 


(ouNTY BOROUGH OF LONDONDERRY. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


The Technical Instruction Committee Prete the services of a 
HEAD MASTER of the SCHOUL UF ART eference will be given 
candidates having qualifications in Painte: and rosea 
b Art Metal ew and Woodca! rving. aslary 2001. per annum.— 
of y be i m THE PRINCIPAL, and 

must be returned not Tater than MONDAY, sane 18, 191 
J. WILLIAMS, secretary. 


























SS eceninerial WANTED, temporarily, § for Listing 
Commercial Addresses, Colonies and Ab Museum an: 

brary Guides. s—Bevly, with terms, EXCEL 4, Hillside Road, 
ne Hill, N. 








Situations Wanted. 
ae EARL NELSON recommends LADY 


PANION, destitute owing to war, having had to give up 

FI 9 position in Germany. Salary of a0 consequence. Bright ; 

very fond of animals; fiuent French. C.—Miss SUCKLING, 
1, Alfred Place, Thurloe Square, 8.W. 


ITERARY and JOURNALISTIC RESEARCH, 
British Museum and elsewhere. Advertiser has devoted con- 
— mpentien to Genealogical, Topographical, and Historical 
erie. Terms moderate.— Box 2086, 2086, Athenzum Press, 11, Bream’'s 
Idings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 











Miscellaneous. 
HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 25, Queen 


Anne's Gate, St. James's Park, 8.W. Tel. : 5691 Victoria. Miss 
PETHERBRIDGE i. Be. Tripos), Official satenee to H.M.'s 
Government. Priva’ ce Catnlogued ed and Arra: 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pr epared to 


consider and place MSS. for early paliionson. terary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 


Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 
M®s 
SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON (1915), 
Typed or Written. 
Every Contribution will be read without delay. 


Write for appointment or send work, in eve’ Ht Ay case enclosing stamps 
for reply or return of 





WANTED AT ONCE 
or 


Address : 
POTTER & CO., Holborn House, 22, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 
*Phone : Holborn 318, 








Catalogues. 


A @ Gs BRO 8S, 
pi 109, Strand, London, W.O. 
DEALERS in RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
a... sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





OOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most ex k- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOG OGum. I —_ 
a special feature of exchanging any Saleable Ly for others selected 
from my various plate Special list of 2,000 Boo rticularly want 
it free.—EDW. panes Great Bookshop ie Bright Street, 
irmingham. Arthur Symons, Romantic Movenssub in English 
Poetry; William Blake, lst Edits., 6s. each; Hirsch, Genius and De- 
generation, 4s. 6d. Who's Who, ie ‘new, 15s. for 68. 








Work, Forei aan rth ye Secretaries and Piast trained 
‘THE TECHNIQUE UF INDEXING,’ 2s. 9d. net, post free 


BAIN, 





ANTED by JAMES 
14, King William Street, Strand, 

ASHFORD OWEN’S A LOST LOVE, 
Published by Smith & Elder, 1858. 


R SALE, valuable PEKINGESE PUPPIES, 
jm ae red sores — short rk Two Dogs, One Bitch. 
| nag ~_ Ty: uineas each.—Box 2089 a 

8 Buildings, i Lane, London, iw X 








— e until the new buildings on Campden Hill are ready. 
uae or ion will be given at King’s College for the Arts and Science 
the University of London, and for the Archbishop's 
Digi loma fn Theology. 
ae not working for Examinations may attend Lectures in 
Pasicoo Literature, History, French, German, &c. 
For ast er particulars apply to Miss OAKELEY, Warden of 
Women Students, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


DUCATION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


grati 
PROSPECTUSES a “¥ HOOLS, mer y of ARMY. CIVIL SERVICE, 
d UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 

Sent (free of davai to Parents on receipt of peaniroments by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL, SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents. 
Established 1833. 

34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 














Situations Vacant. 


PPOINTMENT OF A HEAD MASTER 
THE LAWRENCE SCHOOL, GHORA GALI, 


FOR 
=> ae a for Indi i HE M 
ry of State for India requires a AD MASTER for 
the LAWRENCE SCHOOL at GHORA GALI in the MURREK 
Candidates, who should be not more than ‘about 30 years of age, 
shoul be Graduates of some British University, and acquainted with 
modern methods of teaching. The selected” candidate should be 
a red to to interest himself in the School Games 
e post, which is pensionable, is in the first instance for two years, 
onbject to renewal. The salary is Ks. a 10-400 a month, with free 
Quarters and free medical attendance. e post is not in ths Indian 
Educational ————— A free second-class passage will be provided. 
The School has recently been taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab. It is entirely a boarding-school of about 200 
boys : this number will probably be raised to 250 or 280 in the near 
future, The scheme of studies extends up to the | High School 
tandard, which is equivalent to the Matriculation Examination of 
Indian Universities 
Candidates who wish to be considered for this post mone submit 
their soniteations, in covers marked “C.A.,” to THE SECRETARY, 
Soares of of Education, Whitebal, iondon, ‘aw. from whom fur further 
obtain Scottish Candidates 5 
THe rBECHETARY, Scotch Education Department, Wittehalt, 








Cppe-Wariting, Kr. 


YPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
speciality. Accuracy and Di 
Miss RISDON, Sredina, 28, Alexandra Koad, TS.. Hill, Surrey. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 

ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 
rts, London). Research, Revision, Shorthand.—CAMBRIDGE 
TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STKEET, ADELPHI, W.0C, 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





Magazines, Kr. 
JANUARY ISSUE NOW READY. Price 68. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
ENGLAND AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. By J. A. R. Marriott. 


EUROPE AND THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL 
Alison Phillips. sae) be eee 


ITALIA IRREDENTA. By Algar Thorold. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION. By Albert Cartwright. 

sae maroteomic WARS IN ENGLISH PUVETRY. By Edmund 
josse, C.B. 


ITALIAN EPITHALAMIA. By C. Hagberg Wright, LL.D. 

THE CONCEPTION OF ANOTHER LIFE. By Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. 

SUBMARINES AND AIRCRAFT. By Fred T. Jane. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN THE WAR. By Dr. Arthur Shadwell. 
WAR AND ILLUSION. By Lord Sydenham. 

MILITARISMUS: ABROAD AND AT HOME. By the Editor. 


“Under the editorship of Mr. Harold Cox, the ‘Edinburgh’ is 
acquiring a new vitality. Already, with every successive umber, one 
instinctively turns first to the Editor's own contribution.”— Globe. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 


hogs iption accurately and promptly executed. Short- 





bend ty rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
‘AN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Sontenl 
oo MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 


TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACOURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


YPE- WRITING, DUELROATING 3. — Terms 

modera\ ceuracy ver 100 testimonials. 
Work oy a if denived. iv""Betablished 1909.—EXPEDIENT 
TYPING OO., 2c, Lea Bridge Road, Clapto. 








ITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and all kinds of 
ey TYPE- WRITTEN carefully. Authors Transla- 


JANUARY JSSUE NOW READY. Price 5s. 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. LL.D. Litt.D., 
Keeper of the Archives “ the University of Oxford, and Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 
Articles. 
OLD SARUM ANDSORBIODUNUM. By Prof. Haverfield, LL.D. 
AROSBISHOP STRATFORD AND bi tg PARLIAMENTARY 
RISIS OF 1341. By Gaillard Lapsley. 
oun COUNCIL OF THE M ABS HES IN oan SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Mies C. A. J. Skeel. 
FREE AND OPEN TRADE IN BENGAL. By Miss M. E. 
Monckton Jones. 


Votes and Documents. 


THE BROTHERS OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE IV. 
By E. W. Brooks. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE ARABIC SCIENCE IN ENGLAND. 
By Prof. Haskins. 


TITUS LIVIUS DE FRULOVISIIS. By C. W. Previté Orton. 
THE MEMOIRS OF THE FIRST LORD LONSDALE. By 
Prof. Firth, LL.D. 


Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 





Mas. 
tions. testimonials. — Mrs. FOU wae SMITH Cranford, 





London, 


Garden Villers, Church End, Finchley, N. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CU. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 


26 vols. 16mo, blue cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Life's Handicap. 2 vols. 
The Light that Failed. 2 vols. 





The War and Democracy. 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., 
J. DOVER WILSON, ALFRED E. 
ZIMMERN, and ARTHUR GREEN- 
WOOD. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 

Nation.—‘‘ A remarkably vivid and _in- 
teresting book which throws a great deal 
of light on the nature and history of the 
problems that we have to solve.” 





TENTH EDITION, REVISED AND 
ENLARGED. 


Familiar Quotations. A 
Collection of Passages, Phrases, and 
Proverbs, traced to their Sources in 
Ancient and Modern Literature. By 
JOHN BARTLETT, A.M. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 





EIGHTH EDITION, WITH NEW 
INTRODUCTION, 


Introduction to the Study 
of the Law of the Consti- 
tution. By A. V. DICKY, K.C. 

D.C.L. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE GLOBE LIBRARY. 


The Iliad of Homer. _ Done 
into English Prose by ANDREW LANG, 
M.A., WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., and 

ERNEST MYERS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


An Introduction to Field 
Archeology as Illustrated 
by Hampshire. by J. P. 
WILLIAMS-FREEMAN, M.D. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 15s. net. 
NEW PART JUST, PUBLISHED. 


Ancient Egypt. Edited by Prof. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, F.R.S. F.B.A. 
With Illustrations. Published Quar- 
terly, 2s. net. Yearly Subscription, 
78. net, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF PART L., 
1915:— 


Birds in Ancient Egyptian Art. 
CHARLES WHYMPER. 
Excavations at Saqqara. 
. E. QUIBELL. 
Part of a Coptic Sermon. 
Sirk HERBERT THOMPSON. 
The Metals in Egypt. 
W. M. Fuinpeks PETRIE. 





What do we mean by 


Education? By Prof. J. WELTON, 
D.Lit. Svo, 5s. net. 





A First Book of Com- 


mercial Geography. By T. 
ALFORD SMITH, B.A. Illustrated. 


Globe 8vo, las. 6d. 
[First Books of Science. 


SECOND EDITION ENLARGED. 


Calculus Made Easy. By 
* F.R.S. Globe 8vo, 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Author of ‘The Uncounted Cost’ 
15s. net 


A WOMAN 
IN CHINA 


By MARY GAUNT 


China is the one country in the world about which 
interest never slackens, and this new travel book by 
Mrs. Mary Gaunt is full of thrilling interest. Her 
work, ‘Alone in West Africa,’ was probably the 
most successful travel buok of 1912, and is now in 
its fourth edition. 


The Old 


East Indiamen 
The Golden Age of the Sailing Ship 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, Author of 
‘Sailing Ships and their Story.’ Illustrated 
in Colour and Half-Tone. 12s. 6d. net. 


My Bohemian Days 


in London 
By JULIUS M. 


Bohemian Days in Paris.’ 
net. 





PRICE, Author of ‘My 
Illustrated. 10s. 6a. 





BY ‘THE TIMES’ CORRESPONDENT. 


The Balkan Cockpit 


A Story of Macedonian Strife 


By W. H. CRAWFURD PRICE. 
illustrated with Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Night Side 
of Japan 


By T. FUJIMOTO. Illustrated in Colours and 
Half-Tone. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Guide to Gothic 


Architecture 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
tions. 10s. 6d. net. 


Through Unknown 
Nigeria 


By JOHN R. RAPHAEL. 
15s. net. 


Ten Thousand Miles 
with a Dog-Sled 


By Archdeacon HUDSON STUCK. _ Illustra- 
tions in Colour and Half-Tone. 16s. net. 


Progressive Portugal 


By ETHEL C. HARGROVE, F.R.G.S. 
16 Plates and Map. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


LAURIE’S LIST 


Please send for new Iilustrated Catalogue. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Lt., 


Fully 





‘ 


143 Illustra- 





Illustrated. 











8, Essex Street, London, W.C. 





PATRIOTISM & HISTORY 


A right sense of Patriotism is 
best fostered by a true under- 
standing of the Nation’s History. 


PIERS PLOWMAN 
HISTORIES. 


General Editor, E. H. SPALDING, M.A., Lecturer 
in History, Goldsmiths’ College, University of 
London. The Juaior Set consists of Seven Books 
priced from 9d. to 2s. Fully and originally 
illustrated, and designed in every detail to foster 
the child’s developing interest. 
A Descriptive Prosvectus with Coloured Illustrations 
on application. 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES 
IN GEOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY. 

By H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. The Series now 
consists of Six Class Books and a Book for the 
Teacher (THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


AND HISTORY, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net). 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN HISTORY. 


By Prof. RAMSAY MOIR. Over 121 Maps and 
Diagrams. Demy 4to, cloth, 3s. net. 


NEW HISTORICAL 
ATLAS FOR STUDENTS. 


By the Same. Over 154 Maps and Diagrams, with 
Introduction and complete Index. Demy 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 9s. net. 
PHILIPS’ WALL ATLAS 


OF MODERN HISTORY. 


By the Same. Illustrates the Chief Stages in the 
Upbuilding of Modern Europe. Singly, 5S. net 
each ; or in sets of eight, 35s. and 37s. 6d. net. 





Essentials of World Geography 
By J. F. UNSTEAD, M.A., D.Sc., and{E. G. R. 
TAYLOR, B.Sc. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. For Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. Crown 8vo, 
260 pp., with Diagrams and Maps, 2s. 


Map Projection 
By MARY ADAMS. Specially adapted for 
Students in Training Colleges. With numer- 
ous Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


Surveying: for Schools and Scouts 
By W. ALFRED RICHARDSON, B.Sc. A 
practical Course, simply presented and 
fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Froebel as a Pioneer in Modern 


Psychology 
By E. R. MURRAY. Intended to demon- 
strate that Froebel’s educational theories were 
based es views of a type much 
more modern than is generally understood. 
228 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Education by Life 
A Discussion of the Problem of the School 
Education of Younger Children. By various 
writers. Edited by H. BROWN SMITH, 
Lecturer in Education, Goldsmiths’ College, 
University of London. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


School and Life 
A Brief Record of the Life and Work of 
MARIA ELIZABETH FINDLAY. By 
various writers. With Portrait and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2¢. 6d. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 
$2, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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The Books of the Apocrypha: their Origin, 
Teaching, and Contents. By the Rev. 
W. O. E. Oesterley. (Robert Scott, 
16s. net.) 


TuE larger part of this book consists of 
Prolegomena, and in an_ introductory 
chapter the author claims that considera- 
tion of them is indispensable for a proper 
understanding of the Apocrypha. The 
chapter, as an introduction, is of more 
than ordinary value, since it not only 
explains the author’s scheme, but also 
indicates the significance of each of the 
preliminary dissertations. 

The books of the Apocrypha differ 
very much one from the other. History 
and fiction are found together in the 
Second Book of Maccabees, while history 
prevails in the First Book of Mac- 
cabees ; and the History of Susannah, and 
Bel and the Dragon, are examples of 
fiction. Then various thought-tendencies 
—political, intellectual, doctrinal, religious 
—may be traced in the books; and the 
thinkers themselves demand consideration 
in relation to the schools they represented 
and the influences which affected them. 
It is of importance, too, to understand the 
position of these books in the history of 
thought and religion during the period of 
three hundred years to which they belong. 
The Hellenistic Movement was the intel- 
lectual and religious atmosphere of the 
world during the period ; and therefore, 
as Dr. Oesterley claims, no apology is 
needed for beginning the study of the 
Apocrypha with a consideration of the 
movement. The student knows, after 
reading the introductory chapter of this 
book, that he is not wandering from the 
main subject when he follows Dr. Oesterley 
through the widely different fields of 
thought indicated in the Prolegomena. 
Chapters are devoted to the Hellenistic 
Movement and its influences, and also to 
such subjects as the Apocalyptic Move- 
ment, the Origin of the Old Testament 


Canon, the Wisdom Literature, and the 
Doctrinal Teaching of the Apocrypha. 

Dr. O6csterley considers that it is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of the Hellenistic Movement in _ its 
effect on religion and religious litera- 
ture, and describes it as an immense 
stride forward in the enlargment and 
development of religious thought and 
belief. The Jews of Palestine were af- 
fected by the Movement, though their 
fundamental tenets remained unchanged. 
For the belief in immortality they were 
indebted mainly to Hellenism, though the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
was their own. The doctrine, however, 
was associated with the belief in immor- 
tality, and that belief naturally affected 
the fundamental conception of the being 
of God. Angelology and demonology were 
taken by Judaism from the East, but their 
reception as elements of the Jewish faith 
was an indirect consequence, according to 
Dr. Oesterley, of the syncretism fostered 
by the Greek spirit. Even in the domain 
of eschatology Greek influences affected 
the Jews. 

Dealing with the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, Dr. Oesterley maintains that 
the great importance of the Greek Old 
Testament lies in the fact that it has 
given us the books of the Apocrypha. 
There is a careful examination of the 
traces of Greek influence in the Old Testa- 
ment which will be of special interest to 
students of the Bible. The first nine 
chapters of Proverbs, to take an example, 
present definite marks of Hellenistic 
influence, and these are individualism, 
universalism, allegorical form, and the 
hypostatization of Wisdom. The voice of 
Wisdom is to the sons of men (viii. 4) ; and 
the individual rather than the nation is 
of importance. By Wisdom kings reign, 
princes decree justice, rulers rule, and 
nobles, even all the judges of the earth 
(viii. 15, 16). Thus the sway of Wisdom 
is shown to be universal and worldwide. 
The strange woman whose paths are unto 
the dead (ii. 17-19) is to be taken as a 
personification of the new Hellenistic 
spirit. In the classical passage illustrat- 
ing the hypostatization of Wisdom (viii. 
22-36) are these words of Wisdom :— 


“The Lord possessed me in the beginning 
of His way....When He set a circle upon 
the face of the deep, then I was by Him, 
as a master workman, and I was daily His 


delight.” 


Considering the Apocalyptic Movement, 
Dr. Oesterlev shows that the literature 
associated with it began to appear about 
200-150 B.c., and continued for three 
centuries. Apocalyptic ideas themselves 
go back to a hoary antiquity, but the 
literature began to flourish in the period 
when the Jewish people were influenced 
by Greek thought, and when, therefore, 
Jewish Apocalyptic was enriched by 
extraneous ideas and beliefs. Dr. Oester- 
ley contends that this Apocalyptic brought 
light and comfort to many because it 
solved problems which appeared insoluble. 
The doctrine that 


“this life was merely preparatory to a 





happier and fuller one after death, when the 








godly would come to their own and the wicked 
would receive their recompense, laid at rest 
the doubts and heart-searchings of those 
who were shocked at seeing the prosperity 
of the wicked, and who were grieved at the 
adversity and sorrow of the righteous.” 


Some of the statements in the chapter 
on the Pharisees and Sadducees are 
worthy of careful consideration. It is 
contended that the term “ Pharisee ” 
means, not Separatist, but Expounder of 
the Scriptures in the interests of the oral 
Law; and that the term ‘‘ Sadducee ”’ is 
derived from the name of Zadok, the 
high priest. The evidence is rejected of 
Josephus, who maintained that the Sad- 
ducees denied the existence of Providence ; 
and it is contended that the difference 
between the Pharisees and Sadducees 
regarding the life hereafter was that the 
Pharisees believed in the resurrection of 
the body, while the Sadducees believed 
only in the immortality of the soul. It 
is argued on behalf of the latter that 
they could not have denied the existence 
of angels, since they accepted the Penta- 
teuch; and, further, that the words of 
Acts xxiii. 8, which may be due to a mis- 
taken influence from the disbelief in the 
resurrection of the body, really signify 
that the Sadducees held that the departed 
did not become angels or spirits. A 
fundamental difference regarding the Mes- 
siah is pointed out. The ‘Pharisees held 
that the Messiah was to be of the seed of 
David, and the Sadducees maintained 
that He would come from the seed of 
Aaron, of which were Zadok and his sons. 

A chapter is devoted to the doctrinal 
teaching of the Apocrypha, and among 
the doctrines considered are those of God, 
the Law, Sin, Grace, and Freewill. There 


is little advance on the Old Testament 
teaching regarding God, though the 


different elements in that teaching, such 
as His wisdom, holiness, justice, mercy, 
and Fatherhood, are all to be found in 
Ecclesiasticus. Two passages are quoted 
from this book, which, according to Dr. 
Oesterley, reveal a conception of God 
higher than that of the Old Testament. 
One of them begins with the words, ‘‘ We 
will sing praises, because we cannot fathom ; 
for greater is He than all His works.” 
A most interesting point is emphasized 
concerning the doctrine of the Law. 
In Ecclesiasticus stress is laid upon the 
importance of the Law, and the writing 
is a valuable link between post-exilic 
and Rabbinical Judaism. The Law 
which exists from before, the beginning 
of the world is identified with Wisdom, 
and this identification in Ecclesiasticus 
occurs for the first time in Jewish 
literature. One of the aphorisms is, 
“He that taketh hold of the Law 
findeth her ” (i.e., Wisdom); and another 
is, “‘ All wisdom is the fear of the Lord, 
and all wisdom is the fulfilling of the Law.” 


Turning once more to Ecclesiasticus, 
Dr: Oesterley finds in it a great develop- 
ment upon Old Testament teaching regard- 
ing atonement for sins. The need of 
the sacrificial system is set forth, but also 
other means of atonement. Almsgiving, 
fasting, and death itself are specified. 
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The direct injunction is given: “ Delay 
not to pay thy vow in due time, and 
wait not till death to be justified.” 
One other doctrine may be noted. The 
resurrection of the body is not taught 
in the Book of Wisdom, as the writer 
accepted the idea of the inherent evil 
of matter. The only immortality—that 
of the soul—is gained through “ kinship 
unto wisdom.” This teaching recognizes 
no Intermediate state, which is taught 
in certain books, since immortality begins 
on this earth. The writer of the Book 
of Wisdom was a Jew, but he departed 
from Palestinian Jewish belief. His 
Hellenistic cast of mind, Dr. Oesterley 
says, made it impossible for him to accept 
the Jewish position. 

The second part of this volume contains 
an account of each of the books of the 
Apocrypha. Among these are LEcclesi- 
asticus, the Book of Tobit, the Book of 
Judith, and the Books of Maccabees. 
The review which has been made of some 
of the subjects treated in the Prolegomena 
may serve to show that Dr. Oesterley 
deals with religious conceptions of funda- 
mental importance, and in the books of 
the Apocrypha themselves these concep- 
tions, with others which are more or less 
fantastic, are to be found. Dr. Oesterley 
hopes that his book, though primarily 
intended for the intelligent general reader, 
may be of interest to scholars. His hope 
will certainly not be in vain, for he 
shows himself so competent a scholar 
that his conclusions are bound to be 
respected. Undoubtedly the intelligent 
reader will appreciate Dr. Oesterley’s clear 
presentation of theological ideas, which is 
the result of his mastery of his subject. 








The Glory of Belgium. With Illustrations 
in Colour by W. L. Bruckman. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 20s. net.) 


Mr. IncPEN explains in his Preface that his 
object is “ to give a sketch of some of the 
relics of mediwval Belgium, the wonderful 
Gothic churches and civic buildings that 
were to be seen before the present war.” 
The undertaking is pathetically appro- 
priate to the occasion, inasmuch as the 
future may even exceed the past in destruc- 
tiveness. Any description, however slight, 
must be sad reading to those who reflect 
upon the ravages of a land that was so 
fair a treasure-house of medieval genius 
and faith ; and Mr. Ingpen’s careful and 
comprehensive record is the more tragic 
from its very completeness, its exhaustive 
treatment of monuments now at the 
mercy of men who seem to respect nothing 
ancient ; nay, they even hint at replacing 
the old by the new according to their 
conceptions of beauty. 


Mr. Ingpen begins with a brief but 
useful sketch of the history of Belgium, 
indicating the period of its artistic great- 
ness, and citing Motley for that reign of 
religious terror only equalled by the reign 
of ‘ frightfulness ’’ now established. He 
then turns his attention to the notable 








cities of Belgium. Of Bruges, perhaps the 
most characteristic realization of the life 
of ancient Flanders, the written history 
begins in 1280, the legendary history in the 
ninth century under Baldwin of the Iron 
Hand. His last ruling descendant, Bald- 
win of Constantinople, suggests, in his 
adventures with the Bulgarian lady, the 
pleasant ballad of Lord Bateman, or, 
better, its prototype, ‘ Young Beichan and 
Susie Pye,’ though the story of Baldwin 
ends in the death of the lady instead of 
her happy marriage. But the later history 
of Bruges, with its canals, its carillons, 
its ancient buildings, civic and religious, 
is far richer than any legend; it is the 
thesaurus par excellence of Hans Memlinc, 
who inspired Thackeray to a rare and 
picturesque kindliness :— 


“IT think he must have a magic glass in 
which he catches the reflections of the little 
cherubs, with many-coloured wings, very 
little and bright; angels in long crisp robes 
of white come and flutter across the mirror, 
and he draws them.” 


Mr. Ingpen gives Mrs. Jameson’s version 
of the St. Ursula legend, of which there 
are many explanations, and he adds 
careful descriptions of other Memlinc 
masterpieces which, we trust, may be 
spared to Bruges. He is equally ample 
in his treatment of Antwerp, and his 
remarks on the ‘ Crucifixion’ are worth 
attention ; for ‘The Descent from the 
Cross’ he quotes the well-known story 
from Gautier. Let us hope that Antwerp 
will remain, as he puts it, “in spite of 
the success of its commerce, a casket of 
souvenirs and a city of dreams.” 

Malines, Ghent, Tournai (valiantly de- 
fended by the Princess d’Espinoy), Ypres 
(now in its “agonie de destruction ’’), 
Liége (famous in Walter Scott), Mons, 
Namur, all receive full justice, as does 
Louvain, the city of wise men and wonder- 
ful manuscripts. Regarding these last, 
when the turn of the Allies comes, it might 
well be remembered that there is a com- | 
plete and valuable library at Wolfenbiittel 
which might afford some degree of com- 
pensation for the losses of Louvain, not 
by its destruction, but by the transference 
of its chief treasures. 

Brussels has a chapter to itself. The 
quotation from Thackeray about the 
elaborately carved pulpit at St. Gudule 
may be paralleled in more than one 
English church: in Christchurch Priory 
one choirstall represents a fox preaching 
to a flock of geese. Mr. Ingpen mentions 
Teniers’s picture of ‘ The Temptation of 
St. Anthony’: it was a picture of that 
same subject by Breughel (in the Palazzo 
Balbi at Genoa) that inspired Flaubert’s 
book. 

The illustrations by Mr. W. L. Bruck- 
man are interesting, though monotonous : 
the ‘ Cathedral of St. Gudule,’ ‘ Antwerp 
Cathedral,’ ‘ Lierre Béguinage,’ and ‘ Lou- 
vain, Entrance to the Cloister,’ are perhaps 
the most effective. We should have 
expected to find the author’s name on the 
outside and title-page, but we only 
learn from his signed Preface that he is 





responsible for the text of this interesting 
and valuable work. 


The Collected Works of William Morris.— 
Vol. XXI. The Sundering Flood.— 
Vol. XXII. Hopes and Fears jor Art; 
Lectures on Art and Industry. (Long- 
mans & Co., 12/. 12s. a set.) 


THE Introductions to these volumes, while 
preserving that personal note which has 
given special distinction and charm to 
their predecessors, have the additional 
interest of lifting the veil that has hung for 
years over the unfinished work of William 
Morris. 

To ‘ The Sundering Flood’ three prose 
fragments and one in verse, ‘The Story 
of the Flower’ are added, while in 
the Introduction there are a number of 
fragments, together with the first and the 
last verses the poet wrote. Inthe case of any 
one else, one might be disposed to wonder 
why such excellent tales as ‘ Kilian of the 
Closes’ and ‘ The Folk of the Mountain 
Door,’ though they had got into an obvious 
tangle, were not straightened out and 
finished, but that was not Morris’s way ; 
it was always easier for him to begin a 
piece of work over again than to tinker 
with one that was not going well. So we 
are left to wonder what fortune might 
have fallen to Kilian through his strange 
guest, or how the weird on the newborn 
son of the kindred was to work itself out. 

The fragments of verse in the Introduc- 
tion are another matter, and some of them 
are of extraordinary interest : for example, 
‘I Went Through Many Lands.’ It is 
youthful; it is reminiscent in its music— 


My pennon no wind shook, my mail-hood 
lay aback ; 
it is even incoherent, as if the planes of 
distance had not time to pass from the 
poet’s conception into his mental process, 
choked by the rich flow of sensation ; but 
it has all the qualities that we have come 
to admire in his best work, and some that 
he rigidly suppressed—immature as the 
expression of it may be. Surely among 
authentic first poems there can be few of 
more promise than ‘ The Willow and the 
Red Cliff,’ when we consider the date at 
which it was written. Every one who 
loves Morris will be glad to have these 
poems, and will thank the editor, who, 
if she refuses to think them worthy of 
inclusion in the canon of his works, at 
least admits them to the apocrypha. 
In the Introduction to the ‘Hopes and 
Fears for Art’ volume Miss Morris chats 
about her father’s favourite reading, 
using as a text his contribution to the 
discussion on the hundred best books. 
His tastes were varied, but he always 
required a good story, and regarded a little 
whimsicality as not amiss. The writer 
well remembers his disappointment when 
he bought ‘The Three Midshipmen’ to 
read on a railway journey, in the hope 
that he would get something like Marrvat. 
The editor has been discreet in recording 
his dislikes, but certainly some of the 
sweeping dicta with which he sometimes 
solaced himself would have made good 
reading. ‘‘No woman could ever draw 
a man,” he once said. His hearer ven- 
tured to mention Tito Melema. ‘ Hang 
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it all, man! no woman ought to have been 
able to draw him,” was the answer. 


Of the serious content of this volume 
we will not speak at length, It contains 
the greater part of what Morris had to say 
to the world on the subjects he knew most 
of and was most seriously interested in. 
The force of his message is not exhausted— 
nay, more, if it has its due weight in the 
settlement of the days to come, mankind 
will even be repaid in a measure for the 
evil let loose and the great destruction. 
We may, however, refer readers to Mr. 
Clutton - Brock’s remarkable study of 
William Morris in the ** Home University 
Library,” which is far and away the best 
book ever written about him, full of 
understanding and insight, appreciation 
and criticism. 








The Mystery in the Drood Family. By 
Montagu Saunders. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 3s. net.) 


Tue literature of the evergreen Drood 
mystery is in danger of becoming sadly 
overstocked, but there is room for the 
contribution of Mr. Saunders, which, in 
fairness, acumen, closeness of reason- 
ing, and occasional aberration, compares 
favourably with the best of its predecessors. 


When reviewing Dr. Jackson’s brilliant 
little work in these columns (* About Edwin 
Drood,’ April Ist, 1911), the present 
writer had occasion to note the tendency 
of Drood theorists, one and all, to assume 
that the death of Dickens had been, as it 
were, postponed until the convenience of 
his commentators was secured by the 
presence of the necessary clues ; that is to 
say, to treat the matter much as though 
it were a modern puzzle competition, in 
which a careful perusal of the data will 
supply the discerning competitor with 
all he needs for an accurate solution. 
Mr. Saunders is no exception, but, though 
liberal of conjecture like his fellows, he 
deigns now and again to steady the flight 
of speculation by reminding himself and 
his readers that the chase is, in essence, 
one of a wild goose, thereby restoring the 
problem to its right perspective. 

Mr. Saunders devotes himself in th® 
first instance to the ‘“‘ very curious and 
very strong idea” of which Dickens 
wrote to Forster as being the dominant 
feature of the new work; and in this 
matter we are of opinion that he has 
made out his case, and produced an 
exposition which is entirely acceptable, 
so far as such a term can apply to what 
can never be proved. This disposed of, 
Mr. Saunders hastens on to the mystery of 
Datchery, which is, after all, the chief mys- 
tery of the book—as we have it. The theory 
that he was Helena Landless is examined 
and summarily dismissed. Mr. Datchery’s 
wig is ruthlessly cast aside, and one is led 
to wonder why it should ever have been 
supposed ; his hands are shown to have 
been the hands which Mr. Datchery, as 
such, might well have possessed ; and it 
is also pointed out that there is no evi- 
dence, in the text or outof it, to show that 





he was ever at pains to conceal them. 
This is sound criticism, and strictly in 
accordance with the data provided by the 
text. The Tartar and Bazzard theories 
receive shorter shrift, though the latter 
can never be finally discarded. 

In regarding, then, Datchery as an en- 
tirely new character, Mr. Saunders would 
seem to be on solid ground, for the story is 
yet young, and Datchery, to the mind of 
the present reviewer, cannot, except with 
difficulty, and need not, be induced to fit 
in with any hypothesis of disguise. In his 
conjecture, however, as to the identity of 
this new character Mr. Saunders is up in 
the air again, and, ingenious as his proposi- 
tion may be, we feel ourselves to be once 
more in the wake of the wild goose. It is 
thus reasoned out. During the critical 
period towards the end of the fragment 
Bazzard is absent from his ordinary duties 
at Staple Inn. A “firm downstairs, with 
which I have business relations,” says 
Mr. Grewgious, ‘“‘ lend me a substitute.” 
That Datchery is connected with this firm 
is, Mr. Saunders thinks, ‘ exceedingly 
probable.”” Otherwise why has Dickens 
‘* twice referred to this firm,” even though 
it be ‘‘in vague and general words” ? 
That Datchery is a lawyer is regarded as 
certain—partly because Dickens had a 
preference in his books for lawyers in 
matters of delicate investigation. partly 
on account of the admirable manner in 
which Datchery adapts his style of address 
to that of the person spoken to. ‘‘ Who 
but a lawyer,” says Mr. Saunders, ‘* would 
ever think of addressing Sapsea as ‘ The 
Worshipful the Mayor,’ ‘ His Honour,’ or 
‘His Honour the Mayor’?” This is 
pretty well for hypothesis so far, but Mr. 
Saunders goes further yet in his untram- 
melled flight. Datchery must not come 
on the scene as an absolute stranger to 
everybody ; he must—even if the others 
know nothing of it—have something to do 
with one of them. It is said of Rosa in 
chap. ix. that she had * no relation that 
she knew of in the world,” and one is rather 
disappointed with Mr. Saunders when, 
providing his own italics, he deduces this 
very non-committal sentence as evidence 
that Datchery was a long-lost relative 
(degree unknown) of Rosa Bud. Mr. 
Saunders makes a good case for his view 
that Datchery is an “ unknown person” 
—in spite of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s 
rather mystical objection that “an un- 
known person could not possess the neces- 
sary qualities of heart’; but, if we take 
this point as certain, it is equally certain 
that there is no ground to go upon in de- 
ciding the relationship in which he stands 
towards the other persons of the story. 

The present writer feels that, in regarding 
Bazzard as in the pay of or duped by 
Jasper, Mr. Saunders does grave injustice 
to Mr. Grewgious’s angular clerk. The 
whole point of the Bazzard theory lies in 
the fact that the character is just suffi- 
ciently indicated to warrant suppositions 
of almost any kind as to its ultimate 
development ; and we cannot regard his 
peculiar demeanour towards his employer, 
according to Dickensian standards, as in- 
compatible with sense and fidelity. 








On the whole, as we have said, M1. 
Saunders presents his case in its main 
aspects with point and scrupulous modera- 
tion, except as regards Bazzard. As to 
other questions involved, a word of 
protest may be made. “It is agreed 
on all hands,’ says Mr. Saunders, ** that 
Neville was to die, and that he was 
to be murdered by Jasper”; and he is 
strongly of opinion that the ghostly 
shriek described by Durdles in the mid- 
night visit to the cathedral points to yet 
another victim, done to death by Jasper, 
before the story begins. This repetition 
of murder by one choirmaster is, we 
think, too liberal a concession, even to 
the somewhat exaggerated melodramatic 
instinct of Dickens. 

Again, Mr. Saunders’s theory as to the 
manner of Drood’s death — accounting 
incidentally for the fall of lead from the 
cathedral roof, and hands from the cathe- 
dral clock—is at once novel and surprising. 


“Ts it drawing too much upon our imagin- 

ation [he writes] to suppose that Jasper 
loosened the lead from the roof so that he 
might wrap up Edwin’s corpse in it, and thus 
throw it over into the close without shatter- 
ing the body and leaving bloodstains behind, 
and that the stones [reputed to be blown 
off by the gale] were displaced by him in 
order to facilitate this method of disposing 
of the corpse ? ” 
This suggestion, involving as it does the 
muscles, if not the actual presence, of a 
Sandow, is a notable contribution to the 
conflict of theories; and it will be open 
for a future combatant to enter the ring 
with many intangible proofs—carefully 
culled from the twenty-three existing 
chapters—that Dickens had intended, in 
a twenty-fourth, say, to insert a descrip- 
tion of Jasper’s early devotion to, and 
subsequent progress in, the art of physical 
culture. 

The little book is so full of excellent 
ideas that the author might safely have 
permitted the great storm of that momen- 
tous Christmas Eve to do the work for 
which it was obviously intended. 

Finality on the whole question is not, 
as we have said before, attainable, and 
our columns have from time to time 
exhibited the views of theorists who 
differ concerning leading points. 








The Miscellany of a Japanese Priest: 
being a Translation of Tsure-Zure Gusa. 
By William N. Porter. With an Intro- 
duction by Sanki Ichikawa. (Milford, 
2s. 6d. net.) 


On December 21st, 1912, we reviewed in 
these columns Mr. Porter's translation of 
an ancient Japanese classic of the tenth 
century. He has now published a version 
of an equally famous classic of the four- 
teenth. 

Priest Kenké was a nobleman, a friend 
of emperors, a poet of no small reputa- 
tion. This posthumous miscellany of his 
is a bundle of jottings on all sorts of sub- 
jects: philosophy and religion, legends 
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and traditions, manners and customs— 
** quidquid agunt homines.’’ Nothing is 
too trivial for his attention, no subject too 
abstruse for his consideration. 

The principal charm of Kenko’s prose 
lies in its style. That charm eludes us in 
this translation, as it would in any other ; 
but the atmosphere of medieval Japan 
remains, and much valuable light is 
thrown on her old civilization. There is 
ample illustration of the importance 
attached to minute details of ceremonial 
and of etiquette, not only at the Courts of 
the Mikados, but even in everyday life 
and intercourse between friends; of the 
high value placed upon refinement and 
culture ; and of the widespread love of 
poetry and the beauties of Nature. 

Here is an anecdote tinged with the 
fatalism of the Oriental :— 


“The priest of Shosha, having acquired 
merit by deep study of the Hokké scriptures, 
was admittedly a man undefiled in all the 
six senses. 

**Onee, having entered an inn while on a 
journey, he heard the bubbling sound of 
some beans being boiled over a fire made of 
the burning bean-pods. The beans seemed 
to be saying, ‘ As you are so closely related 
to us, do you not think it cruel to boil us in 
this horrible fashion?’ And the crackling 
of the burning bean-pods was heard in reply, 
‘Do you imagine we are doing it of our own 
free will? To be burned is exceedingly 
painful for us also ; but we are quite power- 
less in the matter; please, therefore, do not 
blame us.’ ”’ 


Perhaps the most curious story in the 
whole book is the following. The un- 
expected moral was a complete surprise 
to the present writer, who has read a good 
deal of Japanese in the last twenty-five 
years, and can remember no similar 
allegory. 


“In Tsukushi there was a certain Governor 
who for many a year used to eat a couple of 
toasted radishes each morning as an excellent 
specific for all kinds of ailments. 

**Once the enemy, choosing a time when 
there were no troops in the official Residence, 
came on to the attack and surrounded it. 
But a couple of warriors came out of the 
building, who heedless of their own lives 
fought bravely and drove them all back 
again. Thinking this very remarkable (the 
Governor) said, ‘By rights there should 
have been nobody here ; what men are you 
who have fought like this?’ And they 
replied, ‘We are the radishes which you 
have so trustfully eaten morning after morn- 
ing for years past ’ ; and then they vanished. 

“Thus, if only you have perfect faith in 
anything, you will gain your reward.” 

The feeling that Rossetti expressed in 
the words, 

I have been here before, 

But when or how I cannot tell : 

I know the grass beyond the door, 

The sweet keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore, 
is probably as old as the human race, 
and has not disappeared even in this age 
of scientific doubt and investigation, when 
anything beyond the normal is rejected 
as silly or dangerous. Kenko knew the 
sensation and noted it :— 


* Again, at the moment when something is 
said or at some sight I see. or some sensation 
I have, I feel that I have experienced it once 
long ago ; though when it was I cannot tell.”’ 





The beauty of the simple life, the vanity 
of ambition, the worthlessness of fame and 
riches—to these themes this true disciple 
of Buddha returns again and again. ‘“* Why 
desire a long life ? ’’ he asks. 


*‘In a long life is increasing shame; and 
no life however extended can be better than 
to die at the age of forty....We may think 
with regret that it is too short; but it we 
lived for over a thousand years, they would 
seem but as a dream of a single night.” 


Mr. Porter’s rendering is not altogether 
satisfactory. These old classics are so 
difficult that it is an immense advantage 
to have the work of an earlier translator 
before one, and unfortunately Mr. Porter 
did not know of the existence of Mr. 
Sansom’s version until his own was more 
than half completed. He might, how- 
ever, when he did learn of it, have revised 
to advantage what he had already done. 
He would probably have avoided some 
inexact translations which we have noted 
in the earlier sections. He would certainly, 
we think, have agreed with Mr. Sansom that 
in section 114 Said Maru was driving Lord 
Oi’s carriage, and not some oxen of his 
own. One does not naturally picture a 
nobleman driving in a carriage drawn by 
oxen, and the honorific prefix to the word 
** oxen ”’ in the original should have roused 
Mr. Porter's suspicions. 


Among other slips the following may 
be noted. In section 185 Yasumori is 
called “the Governor of the Castle 
of Mutsu.” He was really the Governor 
of the Castie of Akita, Mutsu being 
the name of a province, not a’ castle. 
In section 67 Konce is not the name 
of the Empress, but that of a lady-in- 
waiting. In section 216 “ host,” in the 
last line but two, is a misprint for quest. 
There is also a misprint in each of the 
two Japanese poems which appear on 
pp. 28 and 29. 


We do not understand the principle 
upon which Mr. Porter has annotated his 
translation. We find in the same section 
one proper name explained, while another 
which equally deserves explanation is 
passed by. Nor can we approve of Mr. 
Porter's practice of inserting titles of his 
own to each section of the book without 
stating that these are not found in the 
original. They are mostly unnecessary, 
sometimes inadequate, and in the case 
of the first two anecdotes quoted above, 
which Mr. Porter has entitled respectively 
‘ Boiled Beans’ and ‘ Toasted Radishes,’ 
somewhat unsympathetic, to put the 
matter mildly. 


We trust our strictures will not deter 
Mr. Porter from continuing his good 
work. The ‘ Isé Monogatari’ and others 
of the oldest monuments of the prose 
literature of Japan have waited too long 
for translation. We would urge him, 
however, to show more care concerning 
the minutiz of the language. 











FICTION. 


Quality Corner. By 
(Cassell & °Co., 6s.) 


SomE hours of life may be sweetened and 
appear brighter in the reading of this 
book, and so far we are grateful to the 
author. If he expects more from us— 
something, for instance, by way of appre- 
ciation of his dealing with social and 
Labour problems—we must regretfully 
disappoint him. Facts are of too serious 
a nature to-day to permit of our being 
content to sentimentalize. 

The author’s hero is one of a family of 
four brothers and one sister. He is credited 
with being not only the cleverest, but 
also the soundest ethically—an unusual 
combination, though not so unusual as to 
be improbable—in fact, he is wise and 
good, terms which should be synonymous. 

Unfortunately, his actions hardly are 
in accord with his creator’s idea of him. 
His sister, shortly after the tragic death 
of the man to whom she was engaged, in- 
forms him that she is to become a mother. 
Himself engaged to a woman replete with 
all the virtues, he at once determines 
to take his sister away to Japan 
without sharing his confidence with the 
woman who is expecting to marry him. 
In Japan, when a noble type of manhood 
falls in love with his sister, he stoops to 
the fraud of calling the child his by a 
woman who has died. Having achieved 
wealth, he returns home, and makes him- 
self the arbiter of the family fortunes. Of 
his brothers, whose guide, philosopher, 
and friend he has now constituted himself, 
we find one neglecting his duties for 
coursing, another for a music-hall! artist, 
while the third, as a paid agitator, under- 
mines the authority of his wonderfully 
unsuspicious mentor. 

The engineering firm of which this 
family paragon is the head requires 
capital to execute Government work, but, 
although this makes the business a gilt- 
kedged security, he withholds from his 
brothers the fact that he has a large sum 
invested elsewhere on behalf of his sister’s 
child. Altogether our valuation of the 
hero is far below that of his friend as 
shown in the book, and his creator 
detracts from our enjoyment of the 
sentiment of the story. 


Andrew Soutar. 


Middle Lije. By Sybil Campbell Leth- 
bridge. (Holden & Hardingham, 6s.) 


Tue chief merit of this tale is the common- 
sense outlook on the ordinary facts of life 
it displays—a sense which finds expression 
pungently in such sentences as Religion 
‘to a lot is like a leaky boat—all right as 
long as it hasn’t to go to sea.”” The parts 
assigned to the characters are so apparent 
from their entrance that, for the pro- 
fessional reader, there is no plot. The 
characters, however, are natural, even to 
the foolish lack of foresight on the part 
of the heroine. Miss Lethbridge will have 
a sympathetic hearing from open-minded 
people, but she must remember that 





many revaluations are in the air to-day. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE UNIVERSITY oF CaLcuTTa has pub- 
lished, in two volumes, Vanga Sahitya Pari- 
chaya, or Selections from Bengali Literature 
from the Earliest Times to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Rai Shahib Dinesh 
Chandra Sen. We have already reviewed 
Mr. Sen’s interesting ‘ History of Bengali 
Language and Literature,’ and have rendered 
some account of his previous work in Bengali 
entitled ‘ Vanga Bhasa o Sahitya.’ Mr. Sen 
now supplies the means of checking his 
historical and critical conclusions in a copious 
collection of Bengali verse. Prima facie, the 
mere existence of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
output of highly accomplished poetry and 
prose (to mention only the one Bengali 
author who has won a Western reputation) 
implies the fact of a language which has been 
put to literary uses by many predecessors. 
Readers have guessed that the cultivated 
flowers of Mr. Tagore’s imagination do not 
bloom in a desert, and have a natural 
curiosity to learn something of the garden 
of Bengali literature. This curiosity will 
not be wholly, and certainly not easily, 
gratified by Mr. Sen’s ‘ Parichaya.’ He has 
spent many laborious years in collecting the 
works of forgotten poets of very varying 
merit. He presents us with a hortus siccus, 
a museum of Bengaii writers chrono- 
logically arranged, rather than a critical 
estimate of the comparative value _ of 
Bengali literature. He has been too 
busy collecting the materials for such 
an estimate to attempt the task himself. 
But here, at least, are the materials, carefully 
arranged and annotated with a skill and 
learning such as probably no one else living 
can command. 


Mr. Sen’s Introduction gives us an oppor- 
tunity of guessing what manner of metre 
Bengali poets use. It is evidently not 
quantitative, as in Hindi and other modern 
languages of India, nor is it a metre of stress- 
beats, as in many Western languages. It 
seems to resemble French metre in consisting 
of phrases of fixed syllabie length, rendered 
audible by accent attending on cssura or 
pause. 

Mr. Sen is to be congratulated on this 
final achievement in a life of disinterested 
toil. He has won such modest rewards as 
fall to the quiet student, but his chief 
satisfaction must be that he has striven, 
not without success, to show that the lite- 
rature of his language has performance as 
well as promise. 


WE have on our table a contribution 
which can only be styled “literature” if 
we strain the sense of the Prayer Book phrase 

‘“* Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.’ 
We allude (as Mrs. Micawber would say)toa 
handsome box of chocolates sent by Messrs. 
Boisselier of Victoria Works, Watford. 
The sample is of good quality, and these 
Belgian chocolates should be a_ success. 
One-fifth of the proceeds of their sale will, 
we learn, be given to The Daily Telegraph 
Shilling Fund for Belgian Sufferers, and the 
ambition of Messrs. Boisselier is to sell 
250,000 boxes, and thus contribute 5,000. 
to this fund. 


This system of devoting a part of the pro- 
ceeds of sales is, in some respects, open to 
criticism, but if, as we doubt not is the case 
in this instance, it combines the production 
of a good article with complete equity 
towards all engaged in its manufacture and 
sale, it is at least a reasonable method of 
helping deserving charities. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
-—»>—. 
THEOLOGY. 
Cooper (Rev. Prof. James), THE SOLDIERS OF THE 


BIBLE, ‘‘ Guild Text-Books,”’ 6d. net. Black 

Containing notes on the soldiers of the Old 

and New ‘Testaments and Christ’s teaching on 
war and peace, suitable for use in Bible classes. 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by 
James Hastings, with the Assistance of John A 
Selbie and Louis H. Gray, Vol. VII., 28 / net. 

Edinburgh, T. & T’. Clark 
This volume extends from ‘Hymns’ to 

* Liberty.’ 

MacCafirey (Rev. James), History OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 2 vols., 12 /6 net. 

Dublin, M. H. Gill 

The first volume is devoted to the main 

features of the history of the Catholic Church 

during this period, and the second volume de- 
scribes its history in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Paterson-Smyth (Archdeacon), Gop AND THE WAR, 
Some Lessons of the Present Crisis, 2 /6 net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
A collection of sermons. 


POETRY. 


Arany (John), Toupi, translated from the Hun- 
garian by William N. Loew. 
New York, Co-operative Press 
The volume also includes English versions of 
‘Toldi’s Eve’ and selected lyrics and ballads. 
Mr. Loew writes a short Preface. 
Le Gallienne (Richard), THE SILK-HAT SOLDIER, 
AND OTHER POEMs, 1 / net. Lane 
A few topical pieces, including ‘ The Cry of 
the Little Peoples ’ and ‘ The Illusion of War.’ 
Lummis (E. W.), ‘‘ BEHOLD, I MAKE ALL THINGS 
New.” King’s College, Cambridge, the Author 
The Seatonian Prize Poem for 1914. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford, SrarFF MANUAL, 1915. 

A revised edition, including the ‘ Catalogue 
Rules,’ ‘Subject Index,’ and ‘ Manual for Readers,’ 
which may be had separately. 

Finsbury Public Libraries, QUARTERLY GUIDE FOR 
READERS, JANUARY. 

Contains a classified list, extending to nearly 
twenty pages, of books and articles ‘‘ of interest 
to those who are following the course of the 
European war.” 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Champlain Society Publications : THE JOURNAL OF 
Capt. JOHN Knox, Vol. II., edited by Arthur G. 
Doughty. Toronto, the Society 

This volume contains Knox’s Journal of the 
campaigns in North America during the period 

August, 1759, to September, 1760, and is illus- 

trated with maps, and reproductions of portraits, 

drawings, old prints, &c. 

Diary of Nelson Kingsley, a California Argonaut 
of 1849, edited by Frederick J. Teggart. 

Berkeley, University of California 

A transcript of the diary of a ‘* Forty-Niner,”’ 
covering the period February &th, 1849, to March 
4th, 1851. It was given to the University of 

California by the author’s nephew in 1910. 

Dunning (William Archibald), THe BRITISH 
EMPIRE AND THE UNITED STATES, a Review of 
their Relations during the Century of Peace 
following the Treaty of Ghent, 8/6 net. 

Allen & Unwin 

This volume is published ‘as part of the 
celebration of one hundred years of peace between 
the British Empire and the United States.” It 
includes a Preface by Dr. Nicholas Murray 

Butler and an Introduction by Viscount Bryce. 

History of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
1862-1913. Glasgow, MacLehose 

This work was mainly compiled by the late 

George Thomas Amphlett, who died early in 1914, 

after completing thirty-three years of service in 

the Bank. It indirectly describes the develop- 
ment of the British territories in South Africa 
during the last fifty years. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Garstin (Denis), FRIENDLY Russia, with Introduc- 
tion by H. G. Wells, 3/6 net. Fisher Unwin 

Describes country life in the Crimea. There 
are a few chapters on Russia at the outbreak of 
war. 

—- (Ethel C.), PROGRESSIVE PORTUGAL, 
6/ net. Laurie 
An account of a tour in Portugal, illustrated 

with photographic plates and a map. 








London ete ey Record, Vol. IX. 
The Society, 17, Baker Street, W. 

This volume contains the Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Society, its rules and lists of publica- 
tions, members, &c. It also includes an illus- 
trated article on ‘ Disappearing London,’ by 
Mr. Walter L. Spiers, and articles by Mr. Philip 
Norman, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, and Mr. T. Fairman 


Ordish. 
Smith (E. J.), A YORKSHIREMAN ABROAD, 35,000 
Miles in Six Months, 3 /6 Long 


The author describes a long sea voyage taken 
for his health, and confines himself to ‘‘ scenery, 
manners, and customs.’’ The book is illustrated 
with reproductions of snapshots. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Lasker (Eduard), CHEss STRATEGY, translated by 
J. du Mont, 5/ net. Bell 
M. du Mont co-operated with the author in 
his second edition, which he undertook to trans- 
late. The English version contains a chapter for 
beginners, and other additional matter. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 
Brooks (Van Dyck), JoHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs, 
a Biographical Study, 5/ net. Grant Richards 
The author, besides describing the life and 
the “ peculiar spiritual tragedy’ of Symonds, 
attempts to sum up the value of his work and its 
place in English literature. 
Elton (Oliver), Porric ROMANCES AFTER 1850, 1/ 
net. Milford 
The Warton Lecture on English Poetry, 
delivered last October. 
Henderson (Archibald), EUROPEAN DRAMATISTS, 
6/ net. Grant Richards 
Containing six essays on Strindberg, Ibsen, 
M. Maeterlinck, Oscar Wilde, Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
and Mr. Granville Barker. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 
Angell (Norman), PRUSSIANISM AND ITs DE- 
STRUCTION, 1/ net. Heinemann 
This volume contains a reprint of Part ITI. 
(‘The Human Nature and Morals of the Case ’) 
of ‘ The Great Illusion.’ The first and a part of 
the second chapter have been replaced by three 
new chapters, and an Introduction and Appendix 
added. 
Dawson (William Harbutt), WHat Is WRONG 
WITH GERMANY ? 2/ net Longmans 
Includes chapters on ‘ “Phe Old and the yo 
Culture,’ ‘ Kaiserism and Byzantism,’ and ‘ The 
Emperor and Weltpolitik.’ 
Padbury (Arthur E.), AN Epic oF EMPIRE, 1 / net. 
Galton Press 
This booklet is written to emphasize the 
‘moral significance of the Great War,’ and to 
encourage recruiting. 
Roberts (Richard), PersonaLiry AND NATION- 
ALITY, a Study in Recent History, 2 / net. 
Headley Bros. 
The book deals with the question ‘‘ whether 
we have a genuine part to play in the world 
history of the future,” and includes chapters on 
‘Where has Germany Wrong?’ and 
‘ Empire and Ethics.’ 
Sarolea (Charles), How BELGIUM SAVED EUROPE, 
2/ net. Heinemann 
An account of Belgium’s defence of her liberty 
and of international law. Count Goblet d’Alvi- 
ella writes a Preface. 
Shaw (Fred. G.), DRILLING MADE Easy, 3d. net. 
Author, Neville Court, Abbey Road, N.W. 
The author expounds in this booklet his 
idea that drilling of recruits might be made 
easier if the drill instructor added ‘ thought 
suggestion’ to the usual methods. The profits 
from the sale will be given to the Queen’s Work 
for Women Fund. 
WAR MAPS. 
War Map of Central Europe, 3d. net. Milford 
This is after the wall map of Mr. B. V. 


Darbishire. 


Gone 


SOCIOLOGY. 

Cadbury (George), jun., TOWN PLANNING, with 
Special Reference to the Birmingham Schemes, 
7/6 net. Longmans 

“The book “‘ aims rather at a general treat- 
ment of the subject, avoiding technical details, 
and emphasizing those aspects of the question 
which are of general public importance.” 


EDUCATION. 
Childs (E. C.), INTEREST AND EFFORT, 2 /6 net. 
Clifton, J. Baker 
The author describes his work as “‘ an attempt 
to make clear the complex character of the 
motive forces acting upon children during the 
process of school education.” Prof. J. W. 
Adamson supplies an Introduction. 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Cracknell (A. G.), THe Laws or Aucepra, 1 / 
* University Tutorial Press 
This little book ‘‘ aims at a clear and simple 
statement of the rudiments of algebraic theory” 
for use in higher forms. 


FICTION. 


London (Jack), THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE, 6 / 
Mills & Boon 
The story of an adventurous voyage with an 
eccentric crew in a sailing ship round the Horn. 
Nexé (Martin Andersen), PELLE THE CONQUEROR: 
Part II. APPRENTICESHIP, translated from the 
Danish by Bernard Miall, 6 / 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
In this second volume of his life-story Pelle 
learns a trade and sets out to see the world. 
Ridge (W. Pett), Book Here, 2/ net. Methuen 
A collection of short stories dealing with 
Londoners, 
Tweedale (Violet), AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE, 6 / 
Long 
An occult romance dealing with the subject 
of Satanism. 
Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.), THE SECRET 
Frat, 6/ Laurie 
The story of an unhappy marriage. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Eugenics Review, JANUARY, 1 / net. 
Eugenics Education Society 
Features of this issue are ‘ Eugenics and the 
War,’ by Mr. Theodore Chambers ; and ‘ Ame- 
rican Eugenics,’ by Mr. Arthur E. Hamilton. 


Hindustan Review, DeceMBER, Re. 1.4. 
Allahabad, L. M. Ghosh 
Some of the items in this number are ‘ Britain 
Silent and Determined,’ by Mr. Sydney Brooks ; 
‘The War and Indian Loyalty,’ by Mr. R. G. 
Pradhan; and ‘ Humour in the Army,’ by Mr. 
Rudolph de Cordova. 


Librarian and Book World, JANuUARy, 6d. net. 
Stanley Paul 
Includes ‘ News from the Blind World,’ by 
Miss E. W. Austin, and a further list of ‘ Book 
Collectors of the Victorian Era,’ by Mr. William 
McNamee. 


Modern Language Teaching, 6d. Black 
Items in this number are ‘ La Guerre et la 

Littérature,’ by M. Pierre Chavannes, and ‘ The 

Study of Spanish,’ by Mr. A. R. Hutchinson. 


Palestine Exploration Fund, QUARTERLY STATE- 
MENT, JANUARY, 2/ net. 

2, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. 

Includes articles on ‘ The Immovable East,’ 

by Mr. Philip J. Baldensperger; ‘The Dis- 

appearance of the Papyrus Plant in Egypt,’ by 

Mr. Joseph Offord; and ‘A Moabite Seal,’ by 
Mr. E. J. Pilcher. 


YEAR-BOOKS AND CALENDARS. 


Advertiser’s A.B.C., THe STANDARD ADVERTISE- 
MENT DrrREcTORY, 1915, 10/6 net. T. B. Browne 
The twenty-ninth annual issue, containing 
articles on advertising and on Great Britain’s 
trade with her colonies, a directory of London, 
provincial, colonial, and foreign periodicals, &c. 
Livingstone College Year-Book, 1915, 6 / 
Leyton, E., the College 
This includes a report for the year 1913-14, 
and a review of the recent progress in tropical 
medicine. 
Year-Book of Social Progress for 1914-15, 5/ net. 
Nelson 
“A summary of recent legislation, official 
reports, and voluntary effort.”’ It deals with 
the period between September 30th, 1913, and 
the outbreak of the war. 


GENERAL. 


Bartlett (John), Fammiar Qvorations, Tenth 
Edition, revised and enlarged by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, 7 /6 net. Macmillan 

“The chief purpose of the revision,’ we are 
told in the Preface, ‘ has been to incorporate in 
the work quotations from those writers whose place 
in literature has been achieved since the issue of 

the ninth edition in 1891.” 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
YEAR-Book FoR 1913-14. 

Washington, the Endowment 

Includes the reports of the Executive Com- 

ttee, Secretary, Directors, and Auditor. 

Mauldsley (Daniel), THE SOLITARIES OF THE 
SamBuca, 5 / net. Burns & Oates 

: - Neither a biography nor a spiritual trea- 
tise, but. something of both, and an account of 
the founding of a community of hermits in Italy. 





Schwabe (Walter S.), assisted by Philip Guedalla, 
THE EFFECT OF WAR ON Stock EXCHANGE 


TTRANSACTIONS,.3 /6 net. Wilson 
An account of the recent ‘‘ emergency 
legislation, together with the Statutes and 


Proclamations, and the Resolutions, Rules, and 
Notices of the Stock Exchange Committee.” 


Wood (Ernest), CONCENTRATION, a _ Practical 
Course, 6d. Theosophical Publishing House 
A second edition. 


Woodward (F. L.), PicrurEs oF BUDDHIST 
CEYLON, AND OTHER PAPERS, 2 /6 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 
Containing some _ descriptive sketches, a 
translation of a Buddhist story of ‘ The Weaver’s 
Daughter,’ and an essay on ‘ Metteyya Bodhi- 
sattva.’ 


PAMPHLETS. 


Biographical Sketch of James Smithson. 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution 
This sketch is abridged from a chapter on 
the founder of the Institution by Mr. Samuel 
Pierpont Langley in ‘ The Smithsonian Institution, 
1846-96, the History of its First Half-Century,’ 
published in 1897. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Pamphlet No. 1: ARBITRATIONS AND DIPLo- 
MATIC SETTLEMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Washington, the Endowment 

A brief statement of the arbitrations to which 

the United States has been a party. In each case 

reference is given to various publications for 
further details, 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Pamphlet No. 2: Limrration oF ARMAMENT 
ON THE GREAT LAKES. 

Washington, the Endowment 
The report of Mr. John W. Foster, Secretary 
of State, to the President of the United States in 

December, 1892. Mr. James Brown Scott con- 

tributes an Introductidn. 


SCIENCE. 


British Ornithologists’ Club, BULLETIN, edited by 
W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, Vol. XXXIV. 
Witherby 


Containing a ‘‘ Report on the Immigrations 
of Summer Residents in the Spring of 1913: 
Also notes on the migratory movements and 
records received from lighthouses and light- 
vessels during the autumn of 1912,” by the 
Migration Committee appointed by the Club. 


Gahan (A. B.), Descriptions oF NEw GENERA 
AND SPECIES, with Notes on Parasitic Hymeno- 
ptera. Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

Containing descriptions of species of Ichneu- 
monoidea and Chalcidoidea ‘“ believed to be 
new to science.’’ The paper is reprinted from the 

Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 


Giles (F. W.), THe CAMPAIGN AGAINST SYPHILIS, 
6d. net. P.S. King 
This booklet is based on evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Venereal Disease. 


Hopkins (A. D.), List of GENERIC NAMES AND 
THEIR TYPE-SPECIES IN THE COLEOPTEROUS 
SUPERFAMILY SCOLYTOIDEA. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
An alphabetical list, reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the United States National Museum. 


Nunn (T. Percy), EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA (IN- 
CLUDING TRIGONOMETRY), Part I. (4/), Part IT. 
(6/6), with Answers. Longmans 

The first volume is intended to cover a 

course in algebra for pupils up to the age of 16, 

and the second for engineering and University 

students. The two parts may be had without 

Answers, at 3/6 and 6/ respectively. 


Salmon (George), A TREATISE ON THE ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS, Vol. II., 
edited by Reginald A. P. Rogers, 7 /6 net. 

Longmans 
A fifth edition, including some new matter. 


Walton (W. R.), RePoRT ON SOME PARASITIC AND 
PREDACEOUS DrIpTERA FROM NORTH-EASTERN 
NEw MExico. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
An account of Diptera collected in Colfax 

County, New Mexico, in 1913. It is reprinted 

from the Proceedings of the United States National 

Museum. 


MUSIC, 
Fourteen Russian Folk-Songs, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, selected and translated by 
Rosa Newmarch, 2/ net. Chester 


< 








THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
OF HEAD MASTERS. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters 
was held on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 5th and 6th inst., at the Guildhall, the 
Rev. E. F. M. MacCarthy (King Edward 
VI.’s Grammar School, Birmingham), in the 
chair. 

After a resolution of sympathy with the 
schools and colleges and the people of 
Belgium, the President delivered his in- 
augural address. He said that every great 
war in the modern world had been followed 
by changes in education. It was so in 
Prussia after 1806, and in France after 1870, 
and it would be so in England after 1915. 
In the two former cases, defeat pointed its 
moral and set the pace for intellectual im- 
provement ; in our case, the victory which 
we hopefully anticipated and the great 
pacification to follow would teach us the 
same lessons, for fierce light would have 
beaten upon our dimly seen deficiencies, and 
fresh impetus would be given to reforms and 
reconstructions, social and educational. Re- 
ferring to the importance for our national 
welfare of much greater conomy of our 
industrial forces, which would have _ to 
replenish the wastage of war, he urged that 
we should concentrate attention on filling 
more effectively the formidable gap which 
existed, for the vast majority of our popula- 
tion, between the early close of a child’s 
elementary education and the threshold of 
adult citizenship. 

Sir John McClure (Mill Hill School) then 
gave a general survey of the effects of the 
war upon education. One was a shortage 
of teachers. He recently met a clergyman 
at Charing Cross who asked him if he knew 
three men who could teach anything, and 
had been unable to give a_ satisfactory 
answer. Another was that many of the 
most promising boys had answered the call 
of their country. This could not be re- 
gretted, but their absence must have a great 
influence on their schools. They would 
also be faced with another fact—lack of 
the money needed to carry on reforms, or 
indeed to carry on education on the lines 
on which it was already moving. For 
several years education would be starved. 
The war might be called a professors’ war, 
for the war spirit in Germany had been 
largely brought about by the Universities 
and schools. Education was a far more 
potent force than, perhaps, they had been 
prone to imagine. In future, there would 
be more attention paid to technical educa- 
tion. This country had already suffered 
at the hands of those who substituted 
technical instruction for general education, 
and there was a great danger lest this class 
should capture English education. This 
war was a war of ideals, and they must 
keep the minds of their pupils on the fact 
that it was the great moral issue that 
counted. There was a readiness to believe 
on insufficient evidence, and to refuse to be- 
lieve the unpalatable ; this they would have 
to combat strongly. He could not believe 
that the unity which now existed would end 
with the war. An ideal of self-sacrifice had 
been growing, and it would be to their 
glory if they fostered it, and to their shame 
if they neglected to utilize it. 

Mr. F. B. Malim (Haileybury) moved 

“That in the opinion of this Association instruc- 
tion in the elements of military drill and the use of 
the rifle should form part of the education of all 
boys in secondary schools.’’ 

In these days education owed so much to 
the State that boys should understand that 
when they became men they would have a 


duty to the State—national defence. 
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Mr. J. L. Paton (Manchester) moved an 
amendment to make the resolution condi- 
tional on the Government calling upon 
secondary schools to undertake the task. 
They did not want to abolish militarism in 
Germany in order to put in its place militar- 
ism in England. Dr. Bevan Lean (Sidcot) 
moved another amendment declaring that it 
was contrary to the genius of a free people 
and of a great democracy to desire to make 
military drill compulsory. Both amend- 
ments were rejected, and the resolution 
was carried with 13 dissentients. 

Mr. W. H. Barber (Leeds) moved a series 
of resolutions dealing with the recent 
circular of the Board of Education on school 
examinations. They welcomed the general 
policy set forth in it, and acknowledged with 
satisfaction the stress laid upon the co- 
operation of teachers, but pressed for direct 
representation of teachers on examining 
bodies, and adequate representation of 
teachers on the Advisory Committee to 
be established to work with the co- 
ordinating authority. After a long dis- 
eussion, during which numerous amend- 
ments were moved, and in which Mr. 
W. N. Bruce of the Secondary Department 
of the Board of Education intervened to 
remove certain misconceptions about the 
aims of the Board, the resolutions were 
carried, with a rider asking that examina- 
tions of the ‘“‘ Junior Local” type should 
not be forbidden. 

Mr. F. G. Snowball (Hele’s School, Exeter) 
read a paper on ‘ Geography,’ and the first 
day’s proceedings closed with the re- 
election of Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke as 
Treasurer, and Messrs. R. F. Cholmeley and 
Jenkyn Thomas as Joint Hon. Secretaries. 





The second day was mainly occupied with 
private business, but Mr. F. Roscoe, Secre- 
tary to the Teachers’ Registration Council, 
addressed the members on the question of 
the Teachers’ Register, and, on the motion 
of Mr. W. W. Vaughan (Wellington), the 
Association cordially welcomed the general 
principles laid down in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service, and 
the particular recommendation that an 
additional Civil Service Commissioner should 
be appointed with scholastic as opposed to 
academic experience. At the same time, 
the hope was expressed that, in addition, 
regular consultations would be held between 
the Civil Serv ice Commissioners and Asso- 
ciations of acting teachers. 

The method of staffing schools on the 
rigid principle—now becoming popular with 
education authorities—of one teacher to a 
fixed number of pupils, was condemned, and 
numerous instances were given of injury 
caused to schools, especially small schools, 
by insistence on it. 








CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


In the Third Annual Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations, held at London Univer- 
sity last week, 26 Associations took part, 
as against 21 last year and 13 in the first 
year. The attendance justified the views 
of those who opposed the abandonment of 
the Conference this year, for, although the 
ranks of the male teachers have been 
depleted, there was a representative gather- 
ing of women teachers and of veterans in 
the educational world. 

Bishop Welldon’s Inaugural Address to 
the Conference was nominally on ‘The 
Principles of Educational Science,’ but he 
remarked that it might also have been 


education had played, &> 
it was not only two sy 
but also two theories o Fs 
were at war. The English word “@ulture ” 
meant, besides learning and knowledge, a 
love and understanding of the fine arts, an 
essential refinement and cosmopolitan sym- 
pathy. ‘“‘ Kultur” since 1870 had chiefly 
meant energy or efficiency, not in the indi- 
vidual, but in the State—organized effi- 
ciency on the largest scale, financial capacity, 
commercial enterprise, general superiority 
among the nations. Education or “ Kultur” 
in Germany was not a means of civilization, 
refinement, and sympathy, but a means of 
conquest. ‘‘ German schoolmasters,” said 
Moltke, ‘‘ won the battle of Sedan.’ 'The 
duties of citizenship should be regarded 
as the ultimate aim of education, and the 
criterion of a schoolmaster’s success was 
not what his pupils did in the scholastic 
world at the ages of 14 or 20, but what they 
did as citizens when they reached maturity. 
The attainment of a standard rather than 
supremacy was the imperative need, and 
that was where examinations failed. 


ing part, and 






In the course of his lecture to the Froebel 
Society on ‘ Educative Toys and Apparatus,’ 
Prof. J. J. Finlay held that the term ‘ toy ” 
should be comprehensive, and should include 
anything and everything which occupied 
the attention of the child when not asleep or 
taking food. Toys could be educative for 
motory and sensory purposes, and later for 
intellectual development. They should be 
of such a character as the child could not 
make himself, for this widened his area of 
knowledge. A discussion followed on the 
different forms of toy in use. 


While some of the Associations represented 
at the Conference expressed their own views 
irrespective of their relation to other societies 
or to education as a whole, the Moral 
Education League exhibited a central aim, 
the subordination of all subjects to the 
ideal of character-training and citizenship. 
Two meetings were held, at the first of which 
a new feature was introduced to the Con- 
ference in the form of a demonstration lesson 
by Mr. F. J. Gould, who gave lessons of this 
type to children in India at the invitation 
of the Bombay Government in 1913, and 
also to classes in the United States during 
a seven months’ tour last year, under the 
auspices of the University of Wisconsin. 
Many theories were expounded at the 
Conference, but this occasion was the only 
one when actual practice was exhibited. 
Though the demonstrator told the children 
he was not going to speak to the ‘‘ grown-up 
people behind,” his lesson did not appeal 
only to the dozen boys and girls drawn 
from an East-End mission. In a manner 
that teachers could not but admire, a series 
of stories culled from India, Spain, the 
United States, and Ireland were related 
in order to impress the idea that Modesty is 
a quality worthy of admiration. No moral- 
izing was attempted, but the children’s 
sympathies were roused and their imagina- 
tions kindled. In his explanatory address, 
after the children? had gone, Mr. Gould 
emphasized the following points :— 

1. That he was not a story-teller, but that 
the lesson was constructed with a definite 
purpose, and the stories introduced in such 
an order as to reach the right conclusion. 
He did not claim this method as his own ; 
as a matter of fact it was thousands of years 
old, as parables had been used to inculcate 
moral truths for countless ages. 

2. In giving moral instruction it is better 
to illustrate with true stories from history, 
biography, or current events; but fables 





called ‘Culture and Kultur.’ In the 
terrible catastrophe that had overtaken us 





and legends can also be employed, as these 









is preferable to use positive examples 
r than negative ones, though the latter 
e easier. To arouse admiration is better 
and more productive than to stir indignation 
or disgust. 

4. Moral instruction should be for all 
children, and especially for good children. 
Most normal children have good inclinations. 
If a child exhibits a talent for music we 
cultivate that talent, and so it should be in 
ethics. But, Mr. Gould continued, moral 
instruction should not be given with plati- 
tudes or moralizing, and he personally 
gave very little good advice to children. 
It is here, perhaps, that the aims of the 
Moral Education League are most mis- 
understood, for the word ‘‘moral’”’ is often 
misused to mean the dull, the prosaic, and 
the insincere. 

5. The teacher should so present his 
material as not to offend parents or guar- 
dians of any denomination or religion. 
Mr. Gould said he had given lessons to 
Moslem, Hindu, and Jewish children, and 
in each case his manner and method had 
been the same, since he had come to the 
conclusion that the child heart is the same 
all over the world. 

6. The reception of the children’s answers 
should be respectful, and sympathetic atten- 
tion should be given to each, however 
mistaken ; otherwise the right relationship 
cannot be established between teacher and 
pupil. 


The next day, at the Annual Meeting of 
the League, Dr. F. H. Hayward delivered 
an address on ‘The Pros and Cons of 
the Shaw-Holmes Controversy,’ in which he 
gave a balanced view of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
opinions regarding education. The speaker 
affirmed that, fifteen years ago, practically 
the whole nation was agreed that moral 
education was necessary. The Ten Com- 
mandments, the Catechism, and the teaching 
of texts were all direct moral instruction. 
The questions he would ask about this 
teaching (which was associated with 
religious teaching) were: Was it practically 
efficient ? Was it pedagogically satis- 
factory ? Was it truthtul ? The answer to 
the first question was seen to be in the 
negative, when appeals from various organi- 
zations were made for the inclusion of such 
topics as kindness to animals, temperance, 
citizenship, sex hygiene, &c. Systematic 
moral instruction would include all these, 
and would gain its point in time ; but a new 
school of thought, in which Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. Holmes were leaders, was 
somewhat retarding it. There was also 
the plea for “indirect ’’ and “incidental ” 
moral instruction, behind which conserv- 
atives who feared the co-ordination of 
education took refuge. 

Dr. Hayward then proceeded to discuss 
Mr. Shaw's views with regard to parents, 
teachers, children, and education, and 
showed that it was in reality chivalry for 
the child which caused his _ trenchant 
criticisms. 'The negative attitude implied in 
his dictum that he is the ‘‘ vilest abortionist ” 
who attempts to mould a child’s character 
contained some sound elements; but Mr. 
Shaw had been so prejudiced against educa- 
tion for thirty or forty years that he could 
not see its possibilities. It was in these 
very possibilities that Dr. Hayward placed 
his hopes, although he seemed doubtful as 
to who would bring them to fruit. He 


believed that helpful guidance could be given 
in the whole realm of morality. If it is 
rational, then reason can be used to elucidate 
it. Dr. Hayward did not say that the heart 
and imagination are stronger motive forces 
towards morality, but he implied it when 
the human 





embody some ethical truth. 





agreeing with Mr. Shaw that 
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mind should be brought face to face with 
great art in books, pictures, music, and the 
drama. Against this Mr. Shaw places theo- 
logical catechisms and the specific instruc- 
tion advocated by the Moral Education 
League. Let the child grow up in its own 
way, he urges; but what, inquired Dr. Hay- 
ward, would that way be in the slums or in 
a middle-class sporting home? Education, 
according to the speaker, meant not only 
growth, but also prevention and therapeutics. 
On the constructive side Mr. Shaw's ideas 
were inconsistent and deficient : inconsistent 
because the moral teaching of the various 
art products could not be brought out with- 
out criticism, and, as soon as criticism was 
given an opening, direct instruction was 
already present; and deficient because he 
seemed to deny the existence of any real 
standard of morality at all. Dr. Hayward 
thought that in ten years there could be 
brought into being a system of combined 
ritual and instruction that would give a 
moral, social, and emotional education ; but 
at present did we know what education 
means ? 

During the animated discussion which 
followed, the speaker was asked what was 
the fundamental difference between the 
standpoint of Mr. Holmes and_ himself. 
He replied that it consisted in his belief 
that humanity had developed a moral tradi- 
tion which it could hand on, and that the 
function of education was, in Thorndike’s 

hraseology, to confer the habits, know- 
edge, ideals, appreciations, and methods of 
work gathered by the race. He believed 
that our deepest instincts could be, not 








changed or eradicated, but profoundly 
guided from without. 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


THE Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of 
this Association was held at the University 
of London on the 7th and 8th inst. The 
President, Mr. W. W. Vaughan, the Master 
of Wellington College, was in the chair. In 
spite of the weather and the war the 
attendance was as good as in former years. 

The Presidential Address was naturally 
coloured by the present crisis. Mr. Vaughan 
said that the war touched them closely, 
for the vast majority of their members had 
spent weeks and months, possibly years, not 
as tourists, but as residents in the countries 
where the great struggle was going on. It 
required a certain heroism, in the midst of 
vague fears, vague rumours, and still vaguer 
sentiments, to make their work as perfect 
as possible in the small details that demanded 

ains and not talents. His mind was 
raunted with the fear that the reason why 
modern languages had failed to convince 
men that they were as good instruments for 
the training of the mind and the fortifying 
of character as the ancient classics and 
mathematics was that in late years too 
little importance had been attached to 
accuracy. This was partly due to want of 
faith in themselves. They seemed to doubt 
whether colour and style were not being 
sacrificed to grammatical accuracy. Let 
them exorcize that doubt and see to it that 
the modern language lesson helped the 
growing mind as efficaciously as any other 
to know right from wrong. 

His own conscience reproached him with 
a sin of omission which was painfully brought 
home to him by the exhibition of books in 
that hall. Had they not paid too little 
attention to the literature of France and 
Germany, and to French and German 

try ? To hew many did the poems of 
onsard and Du Bellay, of Goethe and Heine 
and Uhland, mean anything ? And was not 
this ignorance due to the narrow choice of 


books in schools, and to their want of faith 
in the taste of those they taught ? There 
was a dispute as to the value of set books ; 
there could be little dispute as to the trivi- 
ality of the books set. 


In the afternoon a discussion was held on 
the question of including European history 
in the teaching of modern languages. The 
discussion dealt with an interim report 
on the subject by a Sub-Committee of the 
Association. Much interest was shown in 
the matter, and two gentlemen who are not 
members, Dr. Headlam and Mr. Stanley 
Leathes, took part in the proceedings. The 
debate was opened by the Rev. H. J. 
Chaytor (Plymouth College) and Miss Ash 
(St. Paul’s), members of the Sub-Committee 
responsible for the interim report, who 
explained various points. The majority 
were in favour of entrusting the teaching to 
the modern language master, who had special 
facilities for knowing the country, and could 
more easily co-ordinate the teaching of 
history, language, and literature. The Sub- 
Committee also made various suggestions, 
without wishing to dictate to teachers, with 
regard to introducing history in the Middle 
and Lower School, and gave a list of suitable 
textbooks in French and German. 

Dr. Headlam said that it ought not to be 
necessary to discuss the question at all. 
Every teacher of the ancient classics knew, 
or was supposed to know and _ teach, the 
history of Greece and Rome. The claims 
of modern languages as instruments of 
culture were equal to those of the classics. 
But modern languages had until recently 
been despised. He was disappointed to find 
that the previous speakers thought that the 
teaching of history should be relegated to 
specialists in that subject. We could not have 
too much history. It was important that 
literature and history should go together ; 
but he wished to utter the warning that 
history should be taught from English text- 
books. The main thing was to encourage 
sympathetic imagination ; to teach the pupils 
to understand, tor instance, what is meant 
by ‘‘La Belle France,” ‘“ Merry England,” 
or “Das Vaterland.”’ The dissociation of 
German literature and German history had 
been a mistake. Dr. Headlam advocated 
the teaching of songs, the “ Tipperary ” 
songs of the day. The literary works 
studied should be close to the time. The 
danger was rather of asking too little of 
our pupils than of asking too much, 

Mr. Kirkman protested against the idea 
that foreign history should be taught 
by the modern language teacher as a 
subject. The French master should not 
be expected to teach European history ; 
but he might teach French history, especially 
social history and customs, the parts gener- 
ally neglected by the history specialist. 

Mr. Stanley Leathes said he was an “‘ his- 
torian *’ more than anything. History was 
a summary of everything. The language, 
the literature, and the history cannot be kept 
separate. The foreign language teacher 
should teach language first, then literature, 
and then history, when it comes in. He 
admitted the difficulty of finding suitable 
textbooks in modern languages. 

Mr. Steel (Rugby) was in sympathy with 
the report. He said that an Oxtord teacher 
of history had expressed to him the opinion 
that students of that subject would be 
better equipped if they had studied more 
literature. The present crisis came from 
prejudice and ignorance of the foreign point 
of view. 

Mr. Hutton (Merchant 
there were two main points: 


Taylors’) said 
Who is to 


teach ? and How much are we to teach ? 





There was only one satisfactory solution 





to the first question. The history should be 
in the hands of the modern language teacher. 
in order to preserve the unity of language, 
literature, and history. The history special- 
ist had not always sympathy and know- 
ledge. With regard to the second point, 
the question was rather, How much could we 
leave out? Treitschke made history a 
living thing for all Germans. We in Eng- 
land might be much franker, and teach that 
there cannot be one absolute right or one 
absolute wrong. 

Mr. Rippmann said that exclusive special- 
ists were exclusive nuisances. The language 
teacher might have history as a subsidiary 
subject. He deprecated teaching history 
in the first or second year. The question 
might be solved by co-operation in the school, 
and schools should choose their material 
better. 

Prof. Savory (Belfast) was surprised that 
no one seemed to have inquired what the 
smaller Universities were doing. A first- 
year student at Belfast may offer European 
history as one of his subjects. For second. 
year students he had arranged that his 
history colleague should give history lectures 
on the French literature period. 

After tea, Prof. Doutrepont (University of 
Louvain) gave an address in French on ‘ Les 
Lettres francaises dans la Belgique d’au- 
jourd ‘hui.’ 


On the second day the subject for dis- 
cussion was ‘The Teaching of Grammar,’ 
which brought an unusually large audience, 
Prof. Sonnenschein’s paper dealt with two 
points: (1) The utility of grammar teaching 
in modern language work; (2) Improve- 
ments in the actual matter to be taught. 
Under the first heading he put in a strong 
plea for the simplification of grammar. The 
grammarian’s iunction was to smooth the 
path of the learner by presenting the facts 
to him in a way which was at once scientific 
and simple. 'The pupil had to learn that in a 
sense all grammarians were liars, 7.e., that 
no rules of grammar were absolute. Both 
pupil and teacher had to bear in mind that 
grammatical rules were not all of equal 


importance. A sense of proportion had to 
be cultivated. With regard to the second 
point, Prof. Sonnenschein confined his 


remarks to English grammar. He had made 
in the course of his investigations the interest - 
ing discovery that the supposed domination 
of Latin grammar over English grammar was 
purely imaginary, and that progress in 
English grammar was not due to its gradual 
emancipation from Latin grammar. The 
contrary is the case. Progress in English 
has depended upon the recognition of English 
as a member of the great Indo-European 
family of languages. Before grammar teach- 
ing can be made thoroughly truitful, all the 
grammar taught in a school must be per- 
meated by the same principles as have led 
to the reform of English grammar. 

Mr. Kirkman’s remarks were chiefly 
directed to the more practical question of 
mistakes—how they arose and how to avoid 
them. He said that in the correction of 
mistakes it was necessary to arouse interest, 
and for that reason the correction should 
be immediate. The ideal was to prevent 
mistakes being made. 

Mr. Mansion (Merchant Taylors’) pointed 
out the difference between ‘* Grammaire fran- 
caise *’ and ‘‘ French grammar,” the latter 
being a comparative grammar of French and 
English. He doubted whether comparative 
grammar could be learnt intuitively, and 
instanced the German lady who said, “I 
am twenty years in England.” For the 
syntax of word-order—rules being of little 
use—the best way was to learn by heart 
numerous examples. Yet much of French 
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syntax must be studied consciously, as the 
French do themselves. 

Mr. von Glehn (Perse School) said the 
main thing was to breed correct habits. 
Learning was not necessarily all intuitive, 
but habits should be trained with the con- 
scious help of the pupils, who should realize 
what they were doing. He did not agree 
with Mr. Mansion’s advocacy of translation 
and retranslation. Translation without prac- 
tice would not teach grammar. Practice 
was necessary, especially when the inflexion 
was not heard, and there dictation was im- 
portant. Pupils about the age of 12 were 
very prone to make mistakes because the 
reasoning powers were then beginning to act. 
In the Direct Method accuracy in what is 
heard is what is wanted. It was certain 
that scholarly accuracy can be trained by 
modern language teaching if properly con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Clarke (Acton County School) in a 
short paper said that it was a question of the 
point of view. It depended on the answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What is meant by gram- 
mar?’ It seemed hard to find a common 
basis. Some insisted on the spirit of the 
language, some on the letter. Accidence 
was ranked by some before language, and 
details came before principles. He would 
urge that grammar does not always seem to 
learn itself, and consequently requires teach- 
ing. The reasonably correct speaking of a 
foreign language, though attainable, is often 
not attained for want of the command of the 
facts of the language. You cannot work 
sums without a knowledge of the multiplica- 
tion table. 

Mr. Rippmann said that grammar questions 
should be abolished in examinations. More 
attention should be paid to dictation. It 
was important also to put the weaklings in 
the front bench. 

The session was completed by a lecture on 
‘Serbia ’ by Mr. Nevill Forbes, Lecturer in 
Russian at the Taylorian Institution, Oxford. 








‘THE VANISHED COUNTRY FOLK.’ 

Your reviewer hit the nail on the head 
when he said last week, in his notice of Mr. 
Gales’s essays, 

“A truer explanation of that ‘sleepiness ’ 
which, taking England as a whole, we cannot 
regard as the rule, is the contempt of the poor 
for branches of knowledge which are not in their 
line. Their power of amusing themselves is 
undeveloped.” 

This truth is illustrated by the failure of 
an attempt to acclimatize the methods and 
aims of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion in the Oxfordshire village from which 
| write. Our general intelligence is not 
inferior to that of most other agricultural 
communities south of the Trent, but the 
taste for the serious study of any intellectual 
subject is something quite foreign to us, or, 
as your reviewer puts it, undeveloped. The 
allegation that its growth is stifled by the 
primal necessities of bread and butter is an 
obvious, but hardly a sufficient, solution 
of the puzzle. The fact that curiosity is 
everywhere a rare plant, and one to which 
an agricultural soil seems to be peculiarly un- 
congenial, has also to be taken into account, 
but does not help us much ; nor shall we get 
much comfort from an idea that the curious 
person, like the poet, is born and not made. 
After all, I am afraid that the praiseworthy 
efforts of such institutions as the W.E.A. 
will not make much headway in com- 
munities such as ours until we have dis- 
covered some method of training children 
who leave school at 14 to be not merely 
acquisitive, but also, in the best sense, 
inquisitive. H. A. Evans. 











Literary Gossip. 

Ir any of our correspondents or those 
otherwise interested have not yet received 
the notice concerning our co-operative 
scheme, we shall be glad to send it on 
hearing from them. 


Pror. Ripceway’s address as President 
to the Classical Association yesterday 
week was well worth the attention of 
scholars, on account both of its matter, 
and of the fact that it represents the views 
of a scholar distinguished for his origin- 
ality and independence. He denounced 
alike the present action of Germany and 
our own attitude towards that country 
in recent vears. Our lethargy had led 
Germany to believe that we should fall 
an easy prey to a vigorous, martial race. 

Their contempt was in no small degree 
due to our general misconception of 
German thought and research and _ its 
value. British scholars, theologians, and 
men of science had aimed chiefly at intro- 
ducing into this country the least thing 
said in Germany, even if it was the worth- 
less thesis of some young candidate for a 
doctorate. No one dreamt of examining 
the accuracy or validity of the state- 
ments or arguments of the savant under 
consideration. British scholars or men 
of science who thought for themselves 
were denounced, as he had been, for 
differing from Mommsen; free discussion 
was stifled, and British research was 
burked. Now those who had lived by 
preaching German ideas were abusing 
them and everything German wholesale. 
He hoped that in future British scholars 
would test carefully everything that they 
read before they accepted it, whether it 
proceeded from the greatest German or 
the humblest Briton. 

The Professor proceeded to deduce from 
the history of ancient democracies the 
conviction that any country depended for 
its strength and safety upon the strong, 
stout arms of its own sons. No treaties 
were an effective protection, and the best 
thing for the manhood of any country was 
that all its citizens should be trained to 
the noble function of its defence. 


Memsers of the Fifth International 
Congress of Philosophy are receiving 
notice that the war has made it impossible 
to carry through the arrangements for 
the meeting which was to have been held 
in London next September. 


Tue Royat Historica Society is now 
settled in its new house at 22, Russell 
Square. A removal from Gray’s Inn 
became necessary owing to the increasing 
extent of the library, which is at present 
suitably accommodated and made avail- 
able for use during the whole of each 
day. Large meeting-rooms and other 
conveniences are provided for the Fellows. 

The new premises will also house the 
British Archzological Association, the 
Historical Association, and the American 
Historical Association. At the inaugural 
meeting on Thursday next a paper will 
be read by Dr. G. W. Prothero on ‘ The 
Causes of the Anglo-German Hostilities 
from the Historian’s Point of View.’ 





Messrs. SmitH & ELpER will publish 
this month the first three novels of their 
spring season. On the 2lst they will 
have ready ‘They Who Question,’ by a 
well-known writer (who prefers to remain 
anonymous), a story based upon the 
contrasted modes in which different 
members of the same family meet their 
share of what the world calls unmerited 
suffering. On the 28th they will publish 
‘The Full Price,” by Lady Charnwood, 
and ‘ A Freelance in Kashmir: a Tale of 
the Great Anarchy,’ an Indian historical 
romance by Lieut.-Col. MacMunn. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN will publish shortly 
‘The World War: How it looks to the 
Nations Involved, and what it means to 
Us,’ by Mr. E. F. Baldwin. The author 
is an American, and therefore in a position 
to provide an impartial account. 


‘Memories AND Musines,’ by the 
Rey. J. Widdicombe, Canon of Bloem- 
fontein, is announced for publication this 
month by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin. 
The Canon’s recollections include London 
in the Fifties and the Catholic Revival, 
the Colenso Case, and Mission Work in 
South Africa. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & Hatt will publish 
on the 19th inst. a book containing some 
revelations with regard to the attitude of 
the German Court towards England in 
years preceding the war, during which 
the relations between the two countries 
were supposed to be entirely friendly. 
The book is called ‘ What I Found Out 
in the House of a German Prince.’ The 
anonymous author is an English governess 
who went to Germany in 1909 to teach 
the children of a princely house. She 
remained there until the outbreak of war 
last August, when she succeeded in 
escaping disguised as a peasant. 

WE are glad to hear that Dr. Stuart 
Reid’s book on ‘ John and Sarah, Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough,’ is going 
shortly into a second edition. Good, 
sound work is not so much affected by 
the war as some people think. 


volume of the 
prepared in the 


THe fourth annual 
‘ Bibliotheca Celtica,’ 
National Library of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, will be ready shortly. It covers 
the publications relating to Wales and 
the other Celtic peoples and languages for 
1913. 

Sm Owen Roperts, who died on 
Wednesday in last week at Guildford, did 
much for the progress of technical educa- 
tion in London and elsewhere. His public 
work was recognized by a knighthood 
in 1888, and included service on the 
Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council, on the Commission for 
reconstructing the University of London 
on a teaching basis, and on the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. He was also 
chairman of the St. Dunstan’s Educa- 
tional Foundation, and a leading member 
of the Society of Arts. 

THE first of our articles on problems of 
the day, dealing with ‘ Business,’ will 
appear next week. 
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— 


Samuel F. B. Morse: his Letters and 
Journals. Edited and supplemented by 
his Son, Edward Lind Morse. Illus- 
trated with Reproductions of his Paint- 
ings, and with Notes and Diagrams 
bearing on the Invention of the Tele- 
graph. 2 vols. (Boston, Houghton- 
Mifflin Co.; London, Constable & Co., 
1l. 11s. 6d. net.) 


SamvueEL Morsr’s life has been already 
written by Mr. 8S. Irenzeus Prime, but new 
documents have since come to light, and 
old controversies can now be reviewed 
without attacking the reputations of the 
living. Such in substance is the plea of 
Mr. Edward Lind Morse for this book on 
his famous father. His first reason seems 
more valid than his second. These 
volumes contain much important evidence 
previously unprinted, notably on Morse’s 
<liscovery, with Dr. Fisher, of the principle 
of duplex telegraphy. But we get rather 
more than enough of bygone quarrels 
with rivals in invention and shady finan- 
ciers, and though Mr. Edward Morse 
strives honestly after impartiality, he falls 
short of that virtue now and again. The 
Atheneum has recently taken occasion to 
,0int out the almost inevitable features of 
iographies of parents composed by their 
children. Mr. Edward Morse’s enthusiasms 
run away with him after the common 
manner; still, they are faults on the 
right side, and at least we escape the dead 
weight of a coldly critical compilation. His 
father, after all, was a man of enthusiasms. 
As Mr. Edward Morse aptly remarks, 
Morse’s long career divides into two 
almost equal portions. During the first 
he was a conscientious painter; during 
the second a courageous, and _ finally 
triumphant, inventor. The account of his 
student days in this country, under the 
tutelage of the American artist Washington 
Allston, can be followed with entertain- 
ment. It is interesting to be reminded 
that, though Great Britain and the United 
States were at war, Morse travelled up and 
down the land, and was free to try for 
commissions, if without much success. 
‘There was no five-mile limit for the fervent 
voung patriot, who, however, appears to 
have obeyed the admonitions of his 
wisely didactic mother, and kept his 
opinions to himself. He was not without 
influential friends, for the American-born 
Copley and Benjamin West had acquired 
reputations which posterity has severely 
revised ; his religious connexions gained 
him the acquaintance of Thornton, Za- 
chary Macaulay, and other members of 
the Clapham sect ; through Allston he got 
to know Coleridge, and heard him impro- 
vise in blank verse. Privation failed to 
starve his ardour, since we read with a 
smile that ‘* Mr. West is to painting what 
Milton is to poetry, and Sir William 
Beechey to Mr. West as Pope to Milton.” 
West and Milton, Beechey and Pope ! 
Morse did good service to nascent 
American art by acting as the leading 
spirit in the National School of Design 





at New York. The reproductions of his 
portraits in these volumes prove them to 
have attained the “ likeness ” at which he 
sedulously aimed, and the pictures are, of 
course, historically valuable. But none 
of them can be said to rise above the level 
of his ideals, Beechey and West. His 
‘Dying Hercules,’ a violently contorted 
figure in the Fuseli style, suggests that, 
when the American Government ignored 
his claims to be included among the deco- 
rators of the Washington Capitol, no irre- 
parable injury, to put it mildly, was 
inflicted on American art. The pathos 
of it was that Fenimore Cooper, one of 
Morse’s many injudicious friends, was the 
cause of his defeat through an anonymous 
letter to the press, which was imagined to 
be by Morse himself. 

The story of Morse’s conception of the 
electric telegraph during his return voyage 
from Europe in the Sully, and his elabora- 
tion of the dot-and-dash system, is told 
once more, and told well. Mr. Edward 
Morse also prints a letter from Prof. 
Henry which should be the final word in 
a protracted and somewhat unnecessary 
controversy. In 1842 Henry wrote, after 
stating that the idea of transmitting 
intelligence by means of electrical action 
had been in the minds of various men, 
from Franklin and onwards :— 

“About the same time with yourself 

Prof. Wheatstone of London, and Steinheil of 
Germany, produced plans of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph, but these differ as much 
from yours as the nature of the common 
principle would well permit; and, unless 
some essential improvements have lately 
been made in these European plans, I should 
prefer the one invented by yourself.” 
This acknowledgment is of moment in 
view of the bitter dispute which after- 
wards broke out between Henry and 
Morse. In reality the two need never 
have clashed. Henry was a scientific 
philosopher, Morse a practical inventor. 
Henry saw that certain things were pos- 
sible ; Morse brought them about, and in 
so doing took toll of the ideas of Henry’ 
himself, Fisher, and others. Given a 
working instrument, too, he could always 
improve it. In his hands the Daguerreo- 
type became capable of taking portraits of 
living people with the eyes closed—a great 
advance. Unfortunately, coldness and sus- 
picion ruled Henry, while Morse was mal- 
adroit, if not deliberately ungracious. When 
the eminent pair fell out, the satellites 
rubbed pepper into their wounds. 

Morse, like many inventors, had a poor 
head for business, and was no judge of men. 
He muddled his own money away, and 
others mismanaged the affairs of his com- 
panies for him. But he was indomitable. 
Poverty—* Ten dollars,” he said to one 
of his art pupils after a twenty-four hours’ 
fast, ““ would save my life ’’—the luke- 
warmness of his partners, the failure of 
various experiments, and the rebuffs of 
the American and foreign Governments 
left him still hopeful, though his hope was 
sometimes akin to despair. For years he 
battered at the doors of Congress, and, as 
our neglect of originality is often thrown 
in our teeth, it is a comfort to recollect 
that that body failed to grant him a mere - 











three thousand five hundred dollars for 
experimental purposes, and that his pro- 
posals for State purchase came to nothing. 
The same simplicity of faith—a faith 
firmly rooted in his Puritan upbringing— 
supported him during the tempest of liti- 
gation which fell on his later years. 
Morse ranks, therefore, as one of the 
world’s great men, though his was no un- 
common type of mind, and though his 
belief that his invention would eliminate 
war has mighty small chance of fulfilment. 








SIR DAVID GILL. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, Jan. 7, 1915. 

I HAVE been entrusted by Lady Gill with 
the duty of preparing a memoir of her late 
husband, the eminent astronomer. My task 
would be much facilitated if I could he 
favoured with any of Sir David Gill's letters 
which have been preserved by his numerous 
correspondents. Abundant material is avail- 
able for a record of his scientific work, and I 
am therefore more anxious to obtain infor- 
mation and suggestions which may help me 
to provide an adequate account of the 
personality of one so well known and so 
greatly esteemed by many friends in many 
parts of the world. Any notes, therefore— 
narrative, historical, appreciative, or anec- 
dotal—relating to Sir David's life and person- 
ality I shall greatly appreciate, and Lady 
Gill and myself will be most grateful to any 
one who can supply them. 

All original letters or other documents 
will be carefully preserved, and returned to 
the senders at as early a date as possible. 
Such communications may be addressed to 
me at 11, Little College Street, Westminster. 

GEORGE FORBES. 








SOCIETIES. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—Jan. 4.—Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. H. J. W. Hetherington 
and Mr. M. Honaga were elected Members. 

Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan read a paper on ‘ Notes 
on Berkeley’s Theory of Esse.’ The well-known 
doctrine of Berkeley, that esse is perceipi, finds 
expression in recent philosophy in what Prof. 
Perry has named the ‘ ego-centric predicament.”’ 
A comparison was made between Berkeley’s 
attempt to account for continuity by the theory 
of continuous existence within the mind of God, 
and the attempts of the new realism to relate 
sensibilia. It was suggested that the distinction 
between relatively perceptual cognition and the 
higher order of knowledge which involves con- 
ceptual terms could be best expressed by applying 
the term ‘ meaning” to the former, and the 
term “ significance’’ to the latter. Significance, 
then, indicates a higher level of meaning. Prob- 
ably all presentations from infancy onwards carry 
some fringe of significance. A presented fact 
which carries significance is in relation to some 
term within the sphere of our thought, which we 
may call a supposal, and that which answers to 
the significant term in the order of nature is what 
we call atruth. When there is asupposal in mind, 
it has the relation of reference, more or less valid, 
to some truth in the order of nature to be inter- 
preted. 

After noticing Berkeley’s nominalism and his 
constant tendency to advance from his earlier 
position and develope the notion of spiritual 
substance, Prof. Lloyd Morgan suggested finally 
that the solution of the problem of continuity 
might be found in a threefold order of relatedness 
—physico-spatial, vital, and psychical. Each 
was a mode of scientific explanation, the question 
of source not being involved. As each new 
order was reached an added character entered 
into the relation and became effective. The 
higher always implied the lower, but to invert the 
order was impossible. 

This was in keeping with the essential spirit 
of Berkeley’s philosophy. It was his merit that 
he applied his’ principles consistently : and while 
he proclaimed that every effect which can be 
naively observed or significantly interpreted is 
dependent on the Eternal Spirit as the ultimate 
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source of all that exists, he left to science, as he 
understood it, a perfectly free hand to pursue its 
investigation of phenomena on jts own special 


lines. ’ : 
The paper was followed by a discussion. 





LINNEAN. — Dec. 17. — Prof. E. B. Poulton in 
the chair.—Mr. Miller Christy exhibited a 
remarkable gall which he believed to be new in 
this country. It is in the nature of a ‘* witches’- 
broom,” but appears on Salia: fragilis ; whereas no 
‘broom ” of the kind has hitherto been recorded 
on any species of willow in this country. It appears 
in great abundance on all trees of the species 
named growing in proximity. According to Prof. 
Nalepa, it is due to a gall-mite, Hriophyes triradia- 
tus, but not improbably a parasitic fungus may 
assist. So far, the gall is confined, apparently, to 
a limited area within a radius of, say, twelve or 
fifteen miles around London. 

Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb described the circum- 
stances in which the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary 
came into existence. He exhibited lantern-slides 
of nests, and described the experiments made with 
regard to the provision of nesting-sites. 

Dr. O. Stapf read a letter addressed by Dr. 
Tokutaro Ito, of Tokyo, to Lady Hooker, in which 
he informed her that Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker 
‘*has been recently selected by the contemporaries 
in Japan, as one of the Twenty-Nine Heroes of the 
World that Modern Time has produced.” 


ALCHEMICAL.—Jan. 8.—Mr. H. Stanley Red- 
grove, Acting- President, in the chair. 

A paper on ‘ The Philosophic al Channels of 
siehaantoa] Tradition ’ was read by Mr. Gaston de 
Mengel. He began with a description of what he 
termed the ‘‘ white ’ and the “ black ”’ traditions, 
their interaction and commingling. Alchemy, he 
said, early came under a ban, owing to its alliance 
with magic—product of the ‘ black ”’ tradition— 
from which, however, it soon freed itself. He 
mentioned various philosophical soils in which the 
tree of alchemy had grown, and dealt partic ularly 
with Greek philosophy as it flourished in Alex- 
andria in the third century A.p. Alchemy, he 
considered, owed much to Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism—Plato, through Pythagoras, serving 
to link Greek free-thought to the ancient Orphic 
mysteries and authoritative religion. Its mind, 
he said, was essentially intuitive ; the alchemists 
were weak in their dialectic, and their experiments 
—or rather their descriptions of them—are not 
trustworthy. The value of alchemy lay rather 
in the revelation it might yield us of the esoteric 
doctrines imbued with all the fervour of mysti- 
cism, for which it ultimately came to serve as one 
of the repositories. 

The full text of the lecture and a résumé of the 
discussion which followed will appear in the 
January number of the Society’s Journal. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mow. Bevel A Academy, 4.—' Stepping Stones,’ Lecture I., Mr. W. L. 
Vyl 


— Victoria and Albert Museum, 4.30.—‘The Evolution of English 
Gothic Cathedrals,’ Mr. Banister Fletcher. 
—  8urveyors’ Institution, 7.—‘ Death Duties, Mr. H. H. 
Wheeler. (Junior Meeting.) 
— Institute of British Architects 8.—‘ Ecclesiastical Buildings 
of Northern Italy, en. 
— Society of Arts, 8. - ‘Ofte: their Production ae 9 eeerscraed 
Lecture 1, Dr. F. M. Perkin. (Cantor Lect 
Tres. Royal Institution, a een Ben the Geass of Nerve,’ 
tu Prof. C. 8. Sherrin 
- Statistical, 5.15.—'The War aud ‘the Textile Industries,’ Prof. 
8. J. Chapman and Mr. D. Kemp. 
Wen. Revel aan emy, 4.—‘Stepping-Stones,’ Lecture II., Mr. W. L. 


Wy 
—- ¢ ‘entral Asten, 4.30.—‘Some Past and Hoven Features of the 
Situation in China, Mr. D. H. Mackintos 
— Meteorclogical, 7 7.30.—Annual Meeting ; The Proposed Climato- 
jogical Atlas of ‘the British Isles. 
_ Brith masuenantic, 8.—‘The Short-Cross Coinage,’ Mr. L. A. 


wri 
~ Ent mological, 8 8.—Annual Meeting. 
—  Folk-Lore, 8.— * Psychology and Ethnology ’Mr. Hocart. 
se i 8 —‘ Notes on the History of ue Pweg 
r. in 


— Society ot Arte, 9 the Textile Industries of Great Britain 
and Germany ' Mr. J. A. Hunter. 
Tuers. Ro a Institution, aE, Modern Theories and Methods in 
edicine,’ Lecture I.,"Mr. H. @. Plimmer. 
— British Museum, 4.30.— Temples ‘and "Basilicas of Rome,’ Mr. 
Banister Fletcher 
— Roval, 4.30.— “Atmospheric Py ey wi —Ty bey at 
Kew Observatory, 1898 e Tran 
mission of Electric ey mt “ae tasioee of the Earth. 4 
Prof. A. E. H. Love ; ‘ Electromagnetic Waves in a Perfectly 
Conducting Tube,’ ‘Mr. L._ Silberstein; ‘An Electrically- 
heated Full Radistor,’ Mr. H. B. Keene. 
= —- + of Arts, 4.30.—‘Nepal, Mr. H. J. Elwes. (Indian 
tion. 


=~ Historical, 5.—‘The Causes of the Anglo-German Hostilities 

from the Historian's Point of View,’ Ur. G. W. Prothero 

— Linnean, 5.—‘Report on the Fishes collected by Mr. Cyril 
Crossland in the § Sudan,’ Miss Ruth C. Bamber; ‘Narrative 
of his Recent Visit to the . Ry Abrolhos Archipelago, 
West Australia,’ Prof. W. J. — 

Chemical, 8 30. M: Guanidine : yun, Derivatives ; 
Part ITI. Potassium Ry, pa IV aver — 
and Constitution,’ Mr. H. Krall; and other Pa 

Fri. Society of Arts, 5.15.—'The South African ood Russo 

papanene Campaigns,’ Dr. F. M. Sandwith. (Chadwick 
Public Lecture 
= Tnstitution of Mec hanical Ergineers, 
— Royal ty il, Problems of | ee and the Rare 
ames Dew 

Bar. Royal. Institution, 3.—‘ ‘Aerial Navigation: Stientific Prin- 

ciples Lecture I., Dr. R. T. Glazebrook. 


FINE ARTS 


> 


GALLERY 
ART. 


CARTOONS AND PAINTINGS BY ALFRED 
STEVENS. 


CoMPARED with the sister art of sculpture, 
which shows repeated achievement in one 
school after another of definite master- 
pieces, painting, in Europe at least, has been 
largely an affair of splendid promises. 
Something like perfection has again and 
again been touched—by Van Eyck, by 
Vermeer, and by Canaletto—but it has 
usually been perfection within somewhat 
circumscribed boundaries; and if we 
limited our admiration to work of this 
order, we should renounce not the least part 
of our heritage—fellowship with those 
artists who struggled to Pisgah heights, 
whence they caught visions, often veiled 
and murky, of regions possibly never to 
be more thoroughly explored, yet, perhaps, 
a promised land. 

The decorative painting of the later 
Renaissance comes under this head. What 
it does completely is common enough, and, 
if one judges it as completely successful— 
as it often is in certain directions—it might 
be accounted vulgar; yet there are other 
elements more disputably in evidence which 
are to be disengaged by a certain imagina- 
tive activity of which the literary critic is 
rarely capable, and the artist only nowadays 
in rare instances, when he hopes to catch a 
hint of undeveloped opportunity. 

There is a risk, therefore, that the recovery 
and exhibition at Millbank of certain frag- 
ments of the @uvre of that belated child of 
the Renaissance, Alfred Stevens, may not 
be recognized as an event of such —. 
ance as it really is. But if the effort of 
appreciation is complicated by the difficulty 
of piecing together a coherent ensemble 
from mere scattered hints, that difficulty is 
minimized by the services, in explanation 
and collation, of Mr. D. 8. McColl. His 
recognition of the greatness of Stevens—a 
little at variance, perhaps, with the vivacity 
of some of his earlier enthusiasms for talents 
of slighter texture—has contributed not a 
little to place him to-day in his proper 
place in the history of Art. Moreover, in 
none of his predecessors of the same school 
is there so little vulgarity to forgive. Stevens 
resumed the tradition in a rather purged 
and clarified form, and his painting showed 
a deference to the demands of an archi- 
tectural scheme which the others fore- 
shadowed, but hardly attained. 

Imperfectly as it is here revealed, we are 
enabled to guess that there was forming in 
Stevens’s mind, when he designed the 
Dorchester House interior, a sustained con- 
ception of the co-ordination of the Arts, 
unsurpassed in completeness by any monu- 
ment of which we have fuller record ; and 
it would be regrettable if a collection which, 
if somewhat precariously, embodies that 
conception were to be dispersed, unless, 
indeed, all records concerning the work 
could be reunited in Dorchester House itself. 
Happily Capt. Holford, who lends a large 
proportion of the exhibits, is as deeply con- 
cerned as is the country which produced 
Alfred Stevens in the maintenance of what 
is equally a monument to his own family. 
Mr. R. 8. Holford, who commissioned the 
work in 1858, must be remembered among 
the great patrons—a class almost more 
restricted than that of great artists. 

“He had been kept out of his dining-room for 
tifteen years or more, and the work—paid for in 
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advance—was incomplete......He refused to press 


any claim un Stevens's small estate, and agreed 
with the executor to accept the drawings and the 
remaining portions of the dining-room mantelpiece 
in full discharge.” 

Nor can we doubt that, as he watched the 
work in progress, he shared so thoroughly 
the conception of the artist as to be 
almost careless concerning the fate of some 
of the documents necessary to recon- 
struct the aerial fabric in other minds. 
Only thus can we account for the aban- 
donment until the other day of these 
sometimes masterly fragments rolled up 
in a lumber-room. Patronage in its highest 
form is indeed creative, and the sleeping 
partner of a great undertaking has the priv:- 
lege of dreams. 

Not all of these cartoons can be accounted 
as in themselves masterly (eg., No. IV., 
which shows the worst kind of sculptor’s 
sprawling line), and, in fact, it must be 
insisted that all of them need to be supple- 
mented by a mental realization of their 
place in the scheme. Accustomed to think- 
ing of a picture as a unit complete in itself, 
and containing always a certain rectilinear 
element to give it stability, we may be 
tempted at first to regard even the best of 
these paintings as a little monotonously full 
of curves; but we have only to look at the 
magnificent architectural drawings of the 
North and West walls (83 and 86) to realize: 
how finely this element of the more severe 
geometric forms was maintained elsewhere. 
Moreover, the great number of these figure- 
subjects were to go on the cove of the 
ceiling, which offered a large, simple curve ; 
and Stevens treated the old rule-of-thumb, 
which suggests the decoration of moulding in 
forms analogous to those of its section, with 
fitting respect, using long, swinging ares: 
around a curve of the better part of a circle 
which filled each corner where the surfaces 
of the cove did not apparently meet in a 
true line, but were rounded off to make a 
continuous painted frieze. 

In the very rough model No. 93 we can 
trace the process of geometrical subdivision 
whereby he settled the proportions of his 
groups, arranging the greatest weight of 
figures to support the angles of the room, 
with slight piercing in the middle of the 
four sides where a larger space of flat back- 
ground held a central group of figures, set 
back so as to be on a smaller scale. We 
divine that the colour-scheme would have 
involved a preponderance of fully lighted 
flesh tones at the corners, and that the 
stronger colours and smaller-scale figures of 
the centres would have been repeated in the: 
two panels on the flat of the ceiling. We 
are told that the strong curve of a woman 
bending down to a child—which is the central 
feature of one of the corners—gave Stevens 
special satisfaction ; and there is little doubt 
that he was seeking motives for an almost. 
identical curve in the other corners. Around 
this arching curve sweep on either side 
larger and roughly concentric curves enclos- 
ing the great corner group; and on the 
shorter side of the room the central panel of 
relatively blank space would probably have 
been enclosed in a low, flat arch. Between 
the curvilinear group of small figures in this 
panel and the curved boundaries of the 
corner groups on either side were to be two 





small uprights, the only detached straight 
lines on this side of the cove, but so placed 
as admirably to steady the design. On the 
longer side of the room these uprights 
bee gme spandrils—filled in one instance 
by a figure with arms up to head; _ but 
even with this device Stevens seems to have 
found the sides of the cove unwieldy in 
length, and to be in difficulties somewhat 
from having established a standard of very 
close-packed design in the shorter sides. 
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He never was a man to spare himself or 
shirk the difficulties of elaboration. 

In these difficulties, indeed, lay the 
opening for originality which sufficed him. 
In the general ordonnance of the work he 
deliberately avoided anything wilfully fresh 
when novelty was not required. We recall 
a story told by a graceful designer of the 
last generation, who in his youth was work- 
ing out a scheme in the schools at South 
Kensington when a somewhat careworn 
stranger, passing through the room, stopped 
and asked him what he was doing. ‘* Trying 
to find a new arrangement of Renaissance 
material,’ said the novice. ‘‘ You may save 
your time,” was the answer; “there are 
none.”’ It was Stevens, bravely shouldering 
his weight of inherited scholarship. 

That burden was too great for the gen»ra- 
tion that followed ; yet he had really con- 
tributed not a little to make it more com- 
pact. Not every Protestant was so free 
trom superstition. Looking at him now, 
with his slight pedantry and his immense 
capacity, we cannot but feel there was 
something to be said for his respect for, yet 
careful reconsideration of, tradition, as 
against the tribe who, with every increasing 
self-conscious virtue, contemn all authority, 
only to fall into what Newman called ‘a 
Methodistic self-examination ”’ without valu- 
able result. To the modern demand that 
each generation should start afresh, un- 
hampered by the dead hand, it may be 
answered that the very function of Art is to 
assure the continuity of the finer elements 
of the race. We are well placed to-day to 
realize how precarious is our hold on such 
things, and how readily we may fall away 
from our fathers’ standards of refinement. 








MUSIC 


—»}— 


Friends and Memories. By Maude 
Valérie White. (Arnold, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue author tells us in her Preface that 
for a time she doubted whether any one 
would care to read anything she had to 
say about herself and her erratic life, 
but on considering the matter she came 
to the conclusion that “‘ people do want 
the most extraordinary things.’ The 
public, however, is always, and naturally, 
interested in the lives of artists, especially 
of those who, like Madame Valérie White, 
have achieved success. Her account of 
her family and her early life is interest- 
ing. 

Her father was of Bohemian origin, and, 
“like so many people of Slav blood,” 
artistic. Her mother’s father, Lieut. 
Daniel Harrington, served under Nelson 
on board the Victory, and fought at the 
battle of Trafalgar. Madame White was 
born near Dieppe, but was taken to Eng- 
land for a short time, next to Germany, 
and after that to school in Paris, ‘* when 
the gay days of the Empire were in full 
swing.”’ She was only 14 when she re- 
turned to England. We soon hear of a 
delightful visit to Italy; and in after 
vears there were journeys to Russia, 
Turkey, North and South America, &c., 
during which she made many delightful 
acquaintances. She met Liszt at Vienna, 
but did not hear him play ; the next time 
she saw him was at the old St. James’s 
Hall, a few months before his death. His 
Life of Chopin, which she read in early 








years, fascinated her, though she found 
the style ‘rather flowery and ornate.” 
Her criticism was perfectly just, but it is 
now known that the “ flowery ”’ part was 
added by another hand. 

When she was in Norway, Sullivan, who 
was one of the party, introduced her to a 
Swedish writer, Dr. Munthe, whose letters 
to the Stockholm Dagblad had just been 
brought out in a small volume. He sent 
a copy to her with the words, ‘* Vous n’en 
comprendrez pas un seul mot.’’ She, 
however, translated the book into English, 
and it was published two years later under 
the title ‘ Letters from a Mourning City.’ 
Afterwards, in London, Madame White met 
Gladstone at a party at Lady Tennant’s, 
and he had a talk with her about the book, 
some of which had been read to him by 
his daughter. What specially interested 
him was Dr. Munthe’s account of the 
terrible state of the prisons in Naples. 

Her sister once introduced her to a 
‘nice-looking ’’ man whose name she 
failed to catch. She was telling her sister 
that she had just been orchestrating her 
setting of Hugo’s ‘ Espoir en Dieu,’ when 
the stranger began to discuss the merits of 
Hugo as a poet. He did not consider him 
first-rate. ‘‘ It wouldn’t surprise me in 
the least.”’ she replied, ** to hear you had 
never read one single word he ever wrote.” 
This kind of presumption often leads to 
disaster, but she and the supposed ignor- 
amus parted on friendly terms. After he 
had gone her sister informed her that he 
was Matthew Arnold. 

It is not necessary to say anything 
about the author as a musician, since 
her songs are so well known. Her 
account of her doings in London is 
pleasantly told, and there are many re- 
marks which serve to remind us of the 
great change in musical works and opinions 
since the early years of Madame White's 
public career. 








Musical Gossip. 


AN important meeting, convened by Mr. 
H. T. Cart de Lafontaine, was held at De 
Keyser’s Hotel on Monday to consider the 
provision of music for recruiting purposes, so 
as to “ put heart and fire into our recruits, 
and stir the blood of those by whom they 
were surrounded.” The inspiring effect of 
military music on soldiers when going into 
battle, and during the actual fighting, has 
been recognized by all nations, ancient and 
modern, and it would be equally strong 
on the men who are being trained for the 
New Army. We hear them singing lustily 
as they pass through the streets. But 
bands playing effective music would also 
prove a magnet to draw many who were 
hesitating whether or not they should join. 
The New Army must have music, and, as 
Sir Charles Stanford, who was present, said, 
of the best. Mr. Douglas Sladen outlined a 
scheme for creating bands, and discussed the 
question how money could be raised, namely, 
by public subscription and by votes from 
municipal bodies and County Councils. Capt. 
Mackenzie Rogan endorsed the scheme as 
excellent. The Lord Mayor, though aware 
that it was no easy undertaking, added, 
“At all events, let them make a start at 
once in a hearty way. Il n'y a que le 
premier pas qui cotte.”’ 





A “CERCLE ARTISTIQUE”’ has just been 
founded which has for its principal object 
the making of advances to Belgians who 
have in their own country an established 
social position. To awaken sympathy with 
the aims of the “ Cercle,’’ a concert has been 
arranged by M. Louis Rinskoff (conductor of 
the Ostend Kursaal), and will take place at 
Queen’s Hall on February Ist. The pro- 
gramme will be devoted to the works of 
César Franck, Paul Gilson, Theo. Ysaye, and 
Arthur de Greef. The last named will also 
be solo pianist. Miss Flora Woodman has 
been specially engaged by M. Rinskoff. 

On February 3rd Sir Frederick Bridge will 
resume his course of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of London on ‘Early Dramatic 
Music.’ 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S ‘ Hiawatha’ will be 
performed by the Royal Choral Society on 
Saturday afternoon, February 6th, instead 
of January 28th, as originally announced. 
The soloists will be Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mr. 
John Coates, and Mr. George Parker. 
























THE first two of the six remaining concerts 
of the London Symphony Orchestra will 
be conducted by M. Safonov; the next 
three by Messrs. Mlynarski, Verbrugghen, 
and Beecham respectively ; while for the 
final one the directors hope to have Heer 
Mengelberg. Novelties by British com- 
posers are promised: an Overture by Mr, 
Montague Phillips, a Symphony by Mr. 
Donald Tovey, and orchestral works by 
Dr. Ethel Smyth and Messrs. Granville 
Bantock and Frederic Delius. 

THE SHEFFIELD PROMENADE CONCERTS 
will take place on the following dates, 
January 28th, February 16th, and March 16th, 
at the Albert Hall. Mr. J. A. Rodgers will, 
as usual, be the conductor. 



















Sir CHARLES STANFORD has been invited 
as composer-guest to the forthcoming Norfolk 
Festival, Connecticut. He will conduct his 
own works, which will include a new Piano- 
forte Concerto. 








THE Feis Cedil will be held next May in 
Dublin. The principal judges are to be 
Dr. G. R. Sinclair, organist of Hereford 
Cathedral ; Messrs. Gordon Cleather, W. H. 
Reed, and Frederick Dawson; and Lieut. 
Ord Hume. 


OwInG to the war there is not a sufficient 
number of players in Paris for both the 
Colonne and the Lamoureux Orchestras. 
They will therefore amalgamate under the 
joint direction of MM. Chevillard and 
Pierné, and give a series of concerts at the 
Salle Gaveau. 

Mr. LANE WILSON, who died last week, 
was well known as a baritone singer and a 
composer of songs. He was the brother of 
Miss Hilda Wilson, the contralto. 

Last week Mr. Thomas Wicks also passed 
away. He became chorister of St. George’s 
Chapel eighty-eight years ago, and was 
appointed vicar-choral at Rochester Cathe- 
dral in 1845. He sang at the coronations 
of William IV., Queen Victoria, and King 
Edward, and was even invited to take part 
in the coronation service of King George. 




























PERFORMANCES a WEEK. 


Bex. Concert, 3.30, Royal mag Hal 
— Sunday ¢ ‘oncert Society, 3. 
—  Beailad © oncert. 7. quests H 
Tes. ‘Choral Technique, Dr. W. a. McNaught, 5.15, Novello’s Board 






a 8 Hall. 







Tuens. Concert of British ¢ Jomporers, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
Sar. rf poet. Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall! 
—_ h Festival Concert, 245, Koyal Albert Hall. 
— rchestral Concert for Young People, 3, Holian Hall. 














To CORRESPONDENTS.—R. H.—E. G.—H. 0.—J. W.— 
Received. 






No notice can be taken of a yy es communications. 
We cannot undertake to a <4 to inquiries concerning the 
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COMMON SENSE 
about the WAR By G. 


. BERNARD SHAW 


A reprint of Mr. Shaw’s War Essay, first published as 
a Special Supplement to The New Statesman, together 
with The Last Spring of the Old Lion and A Reply to 
Some Critics. 


Copies can be obtained promptly by any newsagent, or will 


be posted direct from the Publisher on receipt of Sevenpence. 


10, GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 





IF YOU ARE NOT YET A SUB.- 
SCRIBER TO THE NEW STATES- 
MAN, may we ask you seriously to consider the advisability 
of becoming one? In less than two years THE NEW 
STATESMAN has established itself as one of the leading 





journals of its class. Appreciation of the special features 


which make THE NEW STATESMAN unique is shown by 
the steadily increasing circulation, no less than the continuous 


demand for back numbers. 


The frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 
subjects of interest and importance is a 
feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include : 
THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 
*INDUSTRIAL 
GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 


FAMOUS COLONIAL ADMINIS- | @, 
TRATOR writes: “ Through these 
hateful months The New Statesman has 
been a great consolation to me, and I 
never missed reading it in America be- encamisatiox i 


cause I found it in all the Clubs and | 





respectable resorts, even when it did not 
reach me by post....I should hope the 


last five months of The New Statesman 





have seated it permanently amongst our | 


*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION, 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 


aa : ” | COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
great journals. * Out of print. 


q. THE NEW STATESMAN is published weekly, price 

Sixpence, or will be posted direct by the Publisher, 10, 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, for one year on payment of 
26s. (inland), 30s. abroad. 

















































EDUCATIONAL 
TIMES 


AND 


JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF 
PRECEPTORS. 


A Monthly Record of Secondary 
Education. 


Sixty-Eighth Year of Publication. 


The Educational Times includes :— 


Leading Articles and Notes on current 
topics. 

News paragraphs. 

Articles by acknowledged leaders of 
educational thought. 

Reviews and Notices by a competent 
staff of writers, and a List of Books 
received during the month. 

A Mathematical Supplement, containing 
Problems and Solutions by well- 
known Mathematicians. 


A Correspondence Column, in which | 
readers are invited to express their 
views. 


Prize Competitions, 





Price 6d.; or 7d. by post. 
Annual Subscription 7s., including 
postage; or 6s. 6d. if paid in 
advance. 


A Specimen Copy may be obtained 
post free on request. 


Applications and remittances should be sent to 
Publisher, 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 
89, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Telephone: CITY 4871. 
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Mr. Lee Warner, as Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., announces for publication early in February 


SVA 


By Sr GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.LE. C.S.I. 
Edited by F. H. BROWN. 


‘SVA’ represents the spontaneous self-expression, at intervals over a period of perhaps half a century, of the Author, now in 
his eighty-third year. Sir George Birdwood, as his Preface amply proves, has lived and breathed in, of, and for India, and this 
whether quartered in Bombay, in the India Office, or, since his retirement from the last appointment, as a mere scholar and 
man of the world using the leisure consequent upon retirement from office only the more closely to follow the modern, and more 
deeply to study the past, life and history of that marvellous “India,” whose soul—more nearly, probably, than any other European 
—he has both fathomed and interpreted to the West. 

To those who can realize true knowledge in fact, and some genius in expression, but who here make a first acquaintance with 
at once the Author, and, no less, the extraordinary range and erudition of his sympathies and knowledge, the contents of this volume 
will come as a revelation. Nor could that revelation come to thein at a more appropriate time than this, when, at the call of the 
Empire, the East has rallied to the West, and Rajput, Sikh, Gurkha, Pathan, and Punjabi Moslems are cheerfully falling with their 
fellow British subjects in the rain-sodden trenches of the Belgian frontier. 


Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 400 pages, cloth gilt, 12s. 6¢. net. Prospectus post free. 


The Medici Society 


has at press the xezw Edition of its Prospectus. Several new and important Plates are announced, and the War having most seriously 
affected the cost of glass, wood, gold-leaf, &c., all Frame prices are revised, as well as many other prices passim, All previous 
editions being cancelled, friends of the Society will avoid trouble and delay to themselves if they will hereafter use the new Edition only. 


Fully illustrated : price SIXPENCE, post free. 


The Educational Value of 


SCHOOL PICTURES 


is adiscovery of the day. Every child in a room can be reached by one Picture at the same time. Nosingle copy of a Book can do this. 


The National Portrait Series of the MEDICI PRINTS is_ published 


under the PATRONAGE OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT, and, by special permission of 
the Trustees, under the direct SUPERVISION OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
The Plates are printed in England, in the Colours of the Originals. 
*.* The annotated, illustrated Catalogue will be sent post free on request. Tt contains particulars of some Twenty-four Subjects, 
including the following : also particulars of Frames. 





Dimensions below are of the printed surface, inches: prices are net, 


Warts. EARL ROBERTS 183 X15} (Ready by Easter) 

Goya, THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 19 X 143 (Ready in January) 
Unknown, GENERAL WOLFE. I9X154 (Ready in March) 
ZuCCHERO. SIR WALTER RALEIGH 19X15} (Ready in June) 


The following are published already :— 
Aspott NELSON 19 X 16 sie 
GAINSBOROUGH. WILLIAM PITT 184 xX 154 oe 
ZUCCHERO, QUEEN ELIZABETH 24X19 — eee 
Postage extra: Ninepence per parcel. 


Besides the subjects advertised above, the best portraits of Wilberforce and Elizabeth Fry; Kings Richard II., Henry VIIL, and 
James I.; Sir Thomas Gresham; Oliver Cromwell; Milton, Shakespeare, Carlyle, and Emily Bronte ; and George Washington are 
already published. In preparation are Tennyson and Browning ; Huxley and Darwin. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY is prepared to arrange to supply Plates in The National Portrait Series at a Special Educational Rate 
(substantially below the published prices quoted above) against payment by three consecutive /erminal instalments. Full particulars on 
application, post free. These Orders must be for not less than Four Plates at one time, and must be for bona fide Educational purposes. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 
7 Grafton Street, London, W. Liverpool, 63 Bold Street. 


EEE cmieed anemia ane 
Editorial Communications should be ddressed to “THE EDITOR.”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “THE ATHENHUM” OFFICE, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, H.C. 
Published Weekly by Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & OU., Lep., Edinburgh.—Saturday, January 16, 1915. 
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